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WuHeEn we described, last June, the course 
of law in the case of a criminal trial, and the 
care taken throughout the whole procedure 
to respect fully the liberty that is the birth- 
right of an Englishman, we said of the mem- 
bers of the grand jury :—‘“ The duty of those 
gentlemen is to read all the bills of indict- 
ment against persons to be tried, and to 
throw out those that do not seem to them 
sufficiently supported by the evidence to call 
for further hearing. By rejecting an indict- 
ment the grand jury may set free a guilty 
man; but it cannot condemn an innocent 
one. This is the first chance given to the 
prisoner, and a palladium of liberty no longer 
necessary ; rather unserviceable, perhaps, 
than serviceable to the country.” We have 
now before us all the facts that are to be had 
pertaining to a case which may be taken 
as a reasonable illustration of the doubtful 
value of grand juries in the eons day. Of 
their value in past times doubt is impossible : 
the only argument, indeed, in favour of re- 
taining them is, that a future time may come 
in which the people of England may again 
need this additional defence against the exer- 
cise of oppressive kingly power. 

The fundamental idea of the grand and 
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saying so, the bill of indictment is not 
found, and the prisoner is set free; although 
it is in the power of the crown to submit a 
fresh indictment at a future assize to a new 
grand jury. When the formal trial follows, 
no subject can be condemned unless the 
whole (petit) jury of his countrymen agree 
that he is guilty. 

Of course, when king and people had con- 
flicting interests and came not seldom into 
conflict, the value of this double jury 
system to the subject was quite obvious 
enough. In our time, however, while the old 
dangers to civil liberty have decreased in 
strength, new and most powerful means of 
defence against them have arisen. The 
greatest of these is publicity. At present the 
grand jury is the only secret tribunal in 
Great Britain. It has, indeed, no power to 
bind, only a power to loose ; but that may be 
no mean power of mischief in the state. 
The grand jury is a people’s court: but, 
while we allow no power of secret judicature 
to the crown, what need is there that we 
should claim any such power for the people ? 

In the old days, newspapers were tiny 
sheets of gossip, and the proceedings both 
of the legislature and of the executive were, 
except in their results, to all intents and pur- 
poses kept secret from the nation, and it 





petty jury system is, of course, that no man| mattered little that the grand jury was not 
shall be condemned under a crown prose-| responsible to public opinion. Moreover, when 
cution except upon the judgment of at least) it had to discuss freely, in relation to many a 
four and twenty of his countrymen, The) case, the personal objects of a king or the 
crown officers first have to lay their indict-| necessity for checking his aggression, it was 
ment before a grand jury composed of not | lawful and right that many things should be 
less than twelve or more than three and|said secretly that would bear almost the con- 
twenty gentlemen of some estate and conse-| struction of treason if spoken in public, and 

uence, who may examine the evidence for, would certainly expose the speaker of them 
the prosecution in a secret council as much|to much persecution from the government. 
or as little as they please, and have power to| Now, however, when the people has become 
liberate the accused and to stop his formal |a host, and a free host, submitting gladly to 
trial, if they declare their belief to be that|be ruled by monarchs who are bound to 
the evidence laid before them does not suffice | merit its respect, the power of the nation in 
to substantiate the charge. The grand jury its parliament is of a kind that no monarch 
does not examine any witness nor call for any | could break, with help from English hands, 





statement that may be made on behalf of the 
accused. It looks simply to the accusation 
and to the manner in which it is to be 
enforced by evidence, and is to say whether 
it be fair, upon such an accusation sustained 
by such evidence, to put the accused upon, 
his trial. If twelve of them do not agree in| 


It is only conceivable—we do not say pos 
sible—for the degree of freedom to which we 
have attained to be destroyed by the arms of 
foreigners ; and against these certainly the 
secret working of grand juries would be no 
valid protection. 

As matters stand, therefore, if it be not 
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prudent to abolish altogether the grand jury, 
we are certainly disposed to wish that its 
deliberations should take place always in the 
presence of reporters. When a case which a 
qualified magistrate has heard and decided to 
be one requiring a full trial is dismissed 
untried by the grand jury, the country has 
a right to know after what sort of inquiry, 
and upon what grounds, the solemn investi- 
gation is quashed. It does not suit the 
spirit of openness which is the truest safe- 
guard of our public rights, that the path 
of justice should in any part of its course be 
hidden amidst the darkness of a secret, irre- 
sponsible tribunal. It is not permitted to 
lord chancellor or lord chief-justice to give 
an opinion or pronounce a sentence without 
setting forth sufficient reasons for it; why, 
then, should we be called upon to puzzle 
in vain over the inexplicable mystery of a 
grand jury presentment for which there are 
no grounds apparent, and by which—as in 
the case to which we now proceed to call 
attention—it happens that, if there be ground 
for it, the accused person is seriously injured ; 
but, if there be no ground for it, the public. 
A parliamentary document lately issued 
contains, as fully as they are to be had, both | 
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as one of the keepers tells the tale, he “up 
with his fist, and struck Mr. Snape on the 
side of the head, and gave him a very violent 
blow, and then he went to run through Num- 
ber two ward, and I went after him, and he 
turned round and kicked me in a dangerous 
place, and Davis, the attendant of Number 
two, closed in behind him, and secured him. 
I blew my whistle, and Ibberson came to our 
assistance.” Mr. Snape said, “Get him un- 
| dressed, and put him into the bath.” When 
ihe was undressed, he said, “ Now, Dolley, 
| walk into the bath.” Dolley quietly obeyed. 
| Mr. Snape then said, “Now, pull the string, 
Barnett.” 

When the string was pulled,there fell over | 
the patient, according to the testimony of 
two eminent engineers, by whom the bath 

\and cistern were examined, nearly twenty 
gallons of water in the first half-minute, sixty 
in the first two minutes, less after the depth 
of water in the cistern had fallen ; but, on the 
whole, an average of nineteen and a half | 
gallons per minute. This water, Mr. Glaisher, | 
of the Greenwich Observatory, states would | 

|have been of the low temperature of forty- | 
five degrees on that April morning. | 
The string having been pulled ,the evidence | 











sides of the untried case to which we shall of Barnett is that, “then Mr. Snape said | 
refer for one proof of the inconvenience of to me, ‘Barnett, I never was struck by | 
secresy in the deliberations of grand juries.|a patient before, since I have been in the | 
It is the case of Mr. Snape, Medical Superin-| institution.’ He stayed for a moment or two | 


tendent of the Surrey Lunatic Asylum ; who |—perhaps a minute—and said, ‘ Keep him in | 
was charged last year, on the prosecution of| half-an-hour,’ and I said I had not my watch 


the Commissioners in Lunacy, with the man-|in my pocket ; if you will tell Davis when | 
slaughter of a pauper lunatic. Let it be un-|the time is expired, I will thank you. Mr. | 
derstood that we by no means undertake to!/Snape said, ‘Look in upon him several | 
judge the case. While following the evidence’ times.’” Mr. Snape then left the bath-room. | 
detailed in the indictment, the reader will Before leaving the room, Mr. Snape said also, | 
remember that we are telling the tale as it| that when Dolley came out, Barnett was to | 
would be told by counsel for the prosecution, |“Give him a good dose of the light-coloured | 
and sworn to by witnesses for the prosecu-| mixture.’ That is the name of an antimonial 
_ tion ; but that upon this there is to follow a| emetic which it was usual to give to patients | 
defence which, even as it stands, will affect | after they had come out of the shower-bath. 
the opinion of very many men, and which, if| Evidence on the part of the prosecution 
it be a true defence, could, by examinations | further proved, that no patient had ever before | 
and by cress-examinations have been so estab-| been kept in a shower-bath so long as thirty | 
lished, as to free the accused from all that! minutes. The attendant in the bath-room 
was most serious in the accusation. |said, “I have generally given five minutes | 
‘The case as made out by the indictment! and ten minutes, some of twenty minutes, but 
was as follows: On the ninth of April last| of those, very few.” The “good dose” was | 
year, in the Surrey Lunatic Asylum, Daniel} interpreted to mean four tablespoonfuls | 








Dolley, a pauper inmate sixty-five years of 
age and rather thin, became violent in the day- 
room. This fact was reported to Mr. Snape, 
the resident surgeon. Dolley had been walking 
rapidly up and down, singing and stamping, 
had been very talkative, and had kicked 
another patient. In cases of excitement it was 
customary at the Surrey Lunatic Asylum, to 
administer a shower-bath, and Dolley had 
been treated with shower-baths on previous 





Occasions. Only a week before he had had one 
which lasted half-an-hour. When, therefore, 
Mr. Snape, walking in the direction of the 


instead of three, In passing through the | 
adjoining ward, after he had given his | 
orders in the bath-room, Mr. Snape observed | 
again to the attendant there, that “he had 
never been struck by a patient in that estab- 
lishment before;” and that, “it was a 
violent blow.” He did not return to observe 
the effect produced by adding one-third more 
to what had been his utmost prescription 
(and one used in few cases) before that time. 
He did not see Dolley again until the moment 
when he died. 

Dolley remained in the bath twenty-eight 








shower-bath, said, “Come this way, Dolley,” | minutes, during which he was looked in upon | 
the old man knew what was intended, and,/ four or five times, and seen to be standing 
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perfectly quiet, with his hands over his head. | 
At the end of twenty-eight minutes, Davis 
came into the room, and Barnett, thinking 
that he had come to say the time was up, 
opened the bath-door. Davis said that the! 
time was not up, to which Barnett replied, 
“Never mind that, the door is open.” The 
old man came out, and walked with some| 
assistance a distance of eight or nine yards to 
a chair by the fire in his own day-room. He 
shivered very much while he was being 
dressed, took quietly his dose of emetic, 
which contained two grains of tartarised | 
antimony ; speaking to a patient who, sitting 
by, offered him some bread, thanking him | 
and declining it because he was too cold. | 
Suddenly, in about seven minutes after 
he had left the bath, his head fell back, 
his mouth opened wide, his face was 
drawn up. He was carried away and laid 





Barnett, who then entered the room, for 
the doctor, who arrived immediately and 
gave out some brandy for the patient, but it 
was too late. Dolley had only lived a quarter 
of an hour or twenty minutes after coming 
out of the bath. 

The Commissioners in Lunacy considered 
it their duty to inquire whether this death 
was natural, or the result of one of those 
accidents in the course of practice for which 
medical men ought not to be held accountable 
to the community. With evidence of the 
facts detailed, there was also laid before the 
Commissioners and eventually before the 
grand jury, the evidence of Mr. Snape’s 
colleague, Dr. H. W. Diamond, who is the 
medical attendant for the female wards 
of the Asylum. On the day in question, 
Mr. Snape had intended visiting the Crystal 
Palace, and had arranged for Dr. Diamond 
to take his duty ; but, after a time, he came 
back and said, “I have not gone, for I 
have had a very unpleasant occurrence.” 
He told what had happened, and the fatal 








result was then attributed by both surgeons 
to disease of the heart. Dr. Diamond offered 
to assist at the usual post-mortem, but he 
adds when going round the male wards in the 
evening, “I asked Barnett to see Dolley’s 
body. I was very much astonished to see it, 
for it was as white as the marble; it was 
like a piece of alabaster.” As to what fol- 
lowed, we give, in Dr. Diamond’s words, the 
essential portions of his evidence: “I asked| 
Barnett, in a way not to excite his suspicion, | 
for I thought it an unpleasant occurrence, if'| 
he would tell me the particulars. .... The| 
next morning I wrote a letter to Mr. Snape, | 
and I told him I thought*the case had} 
assumed a very severe aspect to what I ex- 
pected, and he had better communicate with | 
the chairman, and state the plain facts, and 
meet them at once ; and then, after this, oc-| 
curred the post-mortem examination . . 








My son, who had just passed the College of 
Surgeons,. . . . was gathering flowers in the’ 
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garden, which was in sight of the dead-house; 
I beckoned him in and I said to him, ‘I 
should like you to be present at the exami- 
nation ;’ and then Mr. Snape said, ‘ Will you 
operate,’ and he did so.... Mr. Snape 


thought there was more disease than 1 did 


myself .... I do notthink there was any disease 
of the heart to cause death, but I am sorry to 
say, I think the bath did cause death in con- 
junction with the tartar emetic afterwards, 
..«+. Thad aconversation with Mr. Snape 
previous to the inquest, and I told him that 
he must manage so that I should not be ex- 
amined, because I felt so strongly upon the 
subject. Itook a walk at the time of the 
inquest .... I maysay further, I have seen 
the man upon the subject of the bath, and I 
find it will take four hundred gallons of water, 
and that it is supplied byatwo-and-a-half-inch 


| pipe, so that the shock would be tremendous 
upon a bed. One of the attendants sent}. 


. . . About three minutes is a long time for 
a shower-bath. The other day, one of my 
nurses came to me, and I told her to imagine 
a patient was in the shower bath, and to give 


}an extra good one, and I watched with my 


watch in my hand, and I found it was ninety 
seconds,” 

That the question as to the state of the 
heart in the deceased patient might be sub- 
mitted to a closer trial, Mr. Diamond the 
younger secretly removed the heart from 
Dolley’s body in the dead-house ; Dolley 
having then been dead fivedays. Three days 
afterwards the heart was shown to Mr. Henry 
Hancock, the surgeon of the Charing Cross 
Hospital, and to Mr. Paget of St. Bartho- 
lomew’s, an eminent physiologist. Neither 
gentlemen could find in the heart cause of 
death. Mr. Hancock recognised just enough 
disease to make the treatment by the shower- 
bath likely to be fatal, Mr. Paget found 
no changes that were not usual in the hearts 
of persons more than fifty years of age; 
nothing that would explain a person’s death, 
On the Saturday following, the heart was so 
much decomposed that it was burnt by Dr. 
Diamond in his surgery. 

The shower-bath in question was itself 
described by evidence of engineers and phy- 
sicians laid before the grand jury, to bea tne 
wooden box, one foot seven inches square, 
and eight feet three inches high, contain- 
ing twenty-one cubic feet of air, and with 
an entrance door fastened on the patient by 
an iron bar outside, fitting also so tightly 
that very little access or escape of air is pos- 
sible. The evidence of engineers stated that 
six hundred and eighteen gallons of, cold 
water must have fallen over the old man 
during the twenty-eight minutes of his con- 
finement in this bath. 

The case for the prosecution laid before the 
grand jury included heads of the following 
evidence of medical men upon the treatment 
to which Dolley had been subjected. The 
resident medieal superintendent of Bethlehem 
hospital for lunatics (who had previously held 
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the same office at Colney Hatch asylum) was| when the grand jury threw out the bill of 

repared to state that the largest shower-| indictment, and therefore virtually suppressed 
bat at Bedlam contains sixteen gallons. | the defence of the accused gentleman. If the 
That this is enough water to let fall on sane | grand jury came to a right decision, reporters 
or insane, That it is his firm belief that he present at its deliberation on it, could have 
never saw a shower-bath given for more shown by what steps it was reached, and could 
than three minutes, and his strong impres-| have put an end toall uncertainty. The tri- 
sion that he never knew one given for so long | bunal, however, being a secret one, nobody 
a period ; that, in his opinion, Dolley died from | can tell why the bill of indictment was 
the effect of the long-continued cold water | thrown out ; and it inevitably happens that 
shower-bath, followed by the dose of tartar | if it were thrown out on insufficient grounds, 
emetic. The resident medical superintendent | the public interests are damaged ; and if it 
of St. Luke’s Hospital for Lunatics was there | were thrown out on sufficient grounds, the 
to state that the shower-baths at St. Luke’s| private interests of Mr. Snape are damaged 
contain thirteen or fourteen gallons each ;| not less seriously ; for, by the intervention of 
that he had never given a shower-bath for|the grand jury at a time when—his defence 
longer time than from thirty to forty-five | having been reserved—only the case against 
seconds ; that he would expect the subjecting | him was known to the public, he was left in 
of a patient of sixty-five years of age to a|the position of a man acquitted but not 
cold water shower-bath for twenty-eight | cleared, when he had a right to be acquitted 
minutes would terminate fatally. Mr. Law-|and cleared. His defence is now to be read 
rence, the surgeon of St. Bartholomew’s, who} only in a parliamentary document, where it 
was for many years surgeon to Bethlehem,|stands side by side with the accusation. 
thought “the shower-bath in this case| Wherever the two cases contradict or clash, 
was quite enough to kill the man, and/even the few readers of the document are 
that the dose of tartar emetic was needless,” | left to guess their way into the truth ; for, of 
Dr. Forbes Winslow, was of opinion “that | course, no testimony is qualified by any test 
the treatment used towards the patient Dolley | of cross-examination ; and contradictions as 
was, in every view of it, unjustifiable, and to fact arise without exciting closer scrutiny. 
caused his death.” Dr. Conolly, visitors’; To this defence we now turn, The com- 
physician at the Hanwell Asylum, known for| mittee of visitors to the Surrey Lunatic 
thirty years by his successful labour on be-| Asylum object to ‘the manner in which 
half of lunatics, and the highest authority;the Commissioners in Lunacy conducted 








on the subject of their treatment, had “never 
iven a shower-bath of more than one minute 


and would not order such a bath ; would not 
regard the administration of a shower-bath 
of twenty-eight minutes’ duration to any 
person, whether sane or insane, or under 
circumstances of excitement, as medical 
treatment, and would not consider such a 
practice as either useful or justifiable ; in his 
opinion, a cold water shower-bath of twenty- 
eight minutes’ duration, followed by a dose of 
tartar emetic, would be so likely to be at- 
tended with fatal results, that he would not 
take the responsibility of ordering it.” 
There was more evidence to a like effect, 
but this will suffice to show the grounds on 


which the Commissioners in Lunacy were | ture believed to contain tartar emetic had 


advised by counsel that it was their duty, by | 


instituting a prosecution, to procure for the 
case a full and public trial. A sitting magis- 
trate decided that it was a fit case to be 
tried : the question being whether Mr. Snape, 
in using a severity of treatment not war- 
ranted by medical knowledge, designed there- 
by rather to inflict a punishment than to 
administer a remedy, had not been to a 
criminal degree inconsiderate ; and although, 


ow; would highly disapprove of a cold | the Asylum, or some other place, in presence 
shower-bath of even ten minutes’ duration,| of some of the committee of visitors, of Mr. 





the inquiry that led to their prosecution, 
They would have had it conducted openly at 


Snape, and of the friends of all parties con- 
cerned, They point out that the Commis- 
sioners rejected the testimony of Dr. Todd 
and of Mr. Cesar Hawkins, from whom they 
had asked for a report, because they had 
urged many hypothetically possible causes 
of death after reporting that they were 
“unable to discover any cause likely to have 
occasioned the death of the patient, besides 
the use of the shower-bath prolonged for 
twenty-eight minutes, rendered more dan- 
gerous by the existence of disease (unknown 
at the time) in both the heart and brain; 
and we do not find evidence that the mix- 


been taken long enough to add much, if any- 
thing, to the effect of the bath.” Upon the 
sentence last cited the committee of visitors 
lay stress. Whatever might have been the 
action of the tartar emetic if the patient had 
lived another hour or two, he died too soon 
after the administration of the bath, for the 
medicine to have had part in the fatal issue. 
The committee of visitors complain that the 
Commissioners in Lunacy paid no attention to 


of course, not for a moment having it in his| that passage in the report of Dr. Todd and 


mind to kill the patient. 


Mr. Cesar Hawkins which said that the 


We have thus far been telling the case for| post mortem examination “had been con- 
the prosecution only : all that was-before the| ducted very inadequately, as regards the 
grand jury; all that was before the public! facts which were looked at, when the subject 
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of investigation was the cause of a sudden 
and unexpected death. It is, therefore, not 
impossible that had a more complete and 
searching examination of the body been 
made, some morbid condition, sufficient to 
produce death, might have been discovered.” 

The committee state that, when the case 
was left to them, they called on Mr. Snape 
for his defence, which they submitted to six 
medical men of eminence, three chosen by 
Mr. Snape, three by themselves. The eminence 
of these six gentlemen was unquestionable. | 
They were—by choice of the committee—Dr. 
Addison, Dr. Sutherland, and Dr. Todd ; by | 
choice of Mr. Snape, Dr. Babington, Dr.Quain, | 
and Mr. Bowman. The result, we may say,| 
at once, was Mr. Snape’s reinstatement in his | 
office, with the admission that, in certain 
particulars, his conduct was not unobjection- | 
able. The most important of these, were his 
not communicating the circumstance of the 
lengthened bath to the coroner and jury at 
the inquest; his not having stated the 
length of this bath and of all unusual baths | 
in the case-book, instead of entering in that 
record the general term—shower-bath—from | 
which it would be erroneously inferred that | 
the baths had been of the ordinary descrip- 
tion of one or two minutes’ duration ; and 
his not having reported this alteration in 
his mode of treatment to the medical world 
and the committee. 

The main point of Mr. Snape’s defence, 
is, that the long shower-bath treatment was 
a discovery of his own: a curative measure 
of which he had proved the efficacy by five 
years’ experience without one instance of 
evil result, and which was regarded with dis- 
trust by other practitioners, simply according 
to the common fate of all discoveries when 
they are new. He sets out by expressing 
the desire he has had, not merely to relieve 
patients, but to cure them. He has been 
attached, during eight years, to the Asylum, 
and he shows—by a detail of the improve- 
ments he has introduced, and by the fact 
that he has never once been charged with 
unkindness—that his career in it has been 
that of a surgeon who had the welfare of 
his patients at heart, and has been zealous, 
even to excess of zeal, in the fulfilment of} 
his duty. With a wife, and a family of eight 
children dependent upon his labour, he was, by 
a painful accident, called upon to meet a 
grave and ruinous charge, powerfully urged. | 
Medicine, he says, is a science of surmise :— 


“The obscurity of pathology of mental disorders” 
is specially adverted to in Dr. Conolly’s recent work, 
and he expressly ascribes “our limited knowledge of 
remedial means applicable to mental disorders to the 
extreme obscurity in which the original cerebral dis- 
turbance is involved, and to the narrowness of our 
knowledge of the mental functions of the brain.” 
*But,” he observes, “there is still no reason to | 
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be better understood, and greater success attend 
medical treatment.” 

When, then, it is admitted by the most noted 
practitioner in insanity of the present day that so little 
is known, and so much yet remains to be discovered 
and even hoped for, why am I to be denounced as a 
barbarous practitioner for advocating a treatment which 
I have practically proved to be so good and valuable 
in itself (I am at present speaking of twenty minutes’ 
continuous shower-baths), because others who have 
not tried this treatment consider it dangerous and 
unsafe? Thus to condemn me, would be to make 
theory preferable to practice, and would sweep away 
the result of my last four or five years’ most valuable 
experience, during which time I have been in the 
frequent habit of administering continuous cold shower- 
baths to insane patients for periods of fifteen and 
twenty minutes, with and without intermissions of a 
few seconds, with the greatest success, I never knew 
the slightest ill result, and instances can be given of 
entire restoration to reason by one single fifteen or 
twenty minutes’ continuous bath: added to which, 
there are cases, which I should have proved had my 
case gone to trial, in which discharged patients have 
imputed their restoration solely to these long baths. 

When the late Mr. George Stephenson was asked by 
a Commons Railway Committee, in the year eighteen 
hundred and thirty-six, whether a railway train could 
travel at the rate of a mile a minute without danger, his 
sagacious reply was, “ Yes, but the public mind is not yet 
prepared to receive that truth as afact.” Suchis precisely 
the present state of theshower-bath question. These con- 
tinuous shower-baths, if the weight and fall of water 
be of moderate height, are not distressing; whereas 
intermittent baths, which are not nearly so beneficial, 
are distressing ; for while the continuous bath after the 
first burst and shock is only an equable flow of water 
over the body, the intermittent bath, being a series of 
fresh and separated falls of cold water on the body 
when it is wet from the previous shocks, and the 
patient is shivering, produces a much more chilling 
and disagreeable sensation, than a continuous and un- 
broken stream. In fact, intermission or non-inter- 
mission of the stream, rather than the length of dura- 
tion of the bath, is the principal point of difference 
between myself and others, What is the purpose for 
which shower-baths are recommended ? “ The prostra- 
tion of the system”—“ the overpowering of the 
patient.” Thus, Dr. Conolly, in his last work, re- 
commends the use of intermittent shower-baths at 
short intervals, “ until decided prostration ensues ;” 
adding that, “employed in the ordinary manner, its 
effects are rather exciting than depressing; and 
Dr, Elliotson, who tried the bath in question and was 
retained to give evidence against me, in his work on 
“The Principles and Practice of Medicine,” says, 
when adverting to the treatment of mania, “ Warm 
and cold baths are found very useful, but it is 
in melancholia that warm baths answer best. The 
cold bath, in most cases of insanity where patients 
glow after it, is an exceedingly useful measure; and 
in violent paroxysms, a cold shower-bath, continued 
till the patient is nearly overpowered, has often bene- 
ficial influence. As a means of remedy in chronic 
cases also, the shower-bath is one of the best things 
that can be employed.” 


The shower-bath is, for a few seconds, a 
stimulant; but Mr. Snape adduces the 





abandon the hope that fresh resources will some day evidence to show that eminent men have 
be possessed by the practitioner, and that the real| advised its prolongation until it shall have 
nature of the changes taking place in the brain may | produced depression and sickness, This was 
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the hint upon which he has acted, he says | shown that examination of the heart a week 
with resulis of the most favourable cha-/| after death is utterly valueless; and instances 
racter. He began with baths of five minutes, | would have been adduced by Dr. Ormerod 
and, by gradual extension, found that fifteen; and Dr. Quain, establishing the fact that, 
or twenty minutes might be endured by ex-| even thirty-six hours after death, thestructure 
cited patients, and that keepers could often| of the heart had been too much changed by 
trace a curative turn in the cases from one| decomposition to admit of a right knowledge 
long bath. As to the particular shower-bath | of its state. Moreover, it requires a well- 
in question, three sane persons have tried its | practised eye to detect fatty degeneration. Mr, 
effect for half-an-hour, and they asked for a| Snape’s defence contains also this passage : 
half-hour more ; while Mr. Snape himself has| J will be remembered that Dolley had been in an 
placed himself under it twice,—once for three | increasing state of maniacal excitement for a month 
quarters of an hour—once for an hour. | previously to the ninth, and that on that morning he 
It is not true, Mr. Snape asserts, that Dr.| had from first getting up at six o'clock till half-past 
Diamond had never given these long baths. |ten been in a very and unusually excited state, ex- 
He has ordered a bath of twenty minutes ;| tending to three distinct acts of violence. Death by 
although the shower-baths are much more prostration, as it is called, after fits of excitement, is 
werful on his (the female) than on Mr. the frequent end of mania, _ fn one of the best 
Reape’ (the male) side. The calculations of | modern asylums—Dr. Bucknill 8, of Exminster— 
the quantity of water discharged over Dolley ries ae ase — been investigated, and 1 
differ. The defence make it four hundred | *®°U!d have proved by Dr. Quain, who inspected and 
Z “es , Aad deol reported upon them, that in every such case subjected 
and seventeen gallons not six hun to his investigation fatty degeneration of the heart 
eighteen gallons, which was the statement decidedly existed, and was the primary cause of 
for the prosecution—of which only one hun- | death, though the moving and secondary cause was 
dred and nineteen gallons could have fallen | most probably, in the generality of the cases, cerebral 
on the man’s body, the weight per second | excitement. 
being only eleven ounces. Neither is it true,| Death by prostration I regard as a most inaccurate 
adds the defence, that air was excluded from | and unscientific phrase, and I doubt not that, on further 
the bath when closed ; the engineers who in-| investigation, death from fatty degeneration of the 
spected must have overlooked air-holes in| heart will be found and accepted as the only ex- 
extent altogether to seventeen and a half, planation of sudden death of lunatics so frequently 
square inches. occurring in asylums after violent fits of excitement , 
Mr. Snape illustrates, by extracts from his} thd Mi, Poet exp rar, in bis Toca 
case-book, the efficacy of long shower-baths | bringing on and maturing this disease. r 
combined with antimony. He then turns to : 
Dolley, who, he says, was a strong man; a| Upon reading Mr. Snape’s statement, to- 
man, who before his insanity was able to/| gether with the case against him, all the six 
walk fifty miles a day. He was a dangerous | gentlemen selected by himself and by the 
lunatic, who had had one shower-bath of| committee of visitors to adjudicate upon the 
fifteen minutes’ duration, and again one of| matter, decided that they themselves had 
twenty minutes, without medicine, only a no experience of baths of the kind in question, 
week before his death. The extension of the| but that, on the faith of the assurance that 
bath to thirty minutes, was designed as a/shower-baths of twenty minutes’ duration 
remedial treatment only, and all witnesses | had been frequently found to be beneficial to 
agreed that the order was given with | persons of all ages, they did not consider the 
deliberation, and with no display of any | extension of the bath to thirty minutes un- 
anger caused by Dolley’s blow. Dolley’s| reasonable. Also, that there had not been 
prght position in the bath; his walking to|time for the tartar emetic taken only two 
the fire ; his speaking to a patient ; his using | minutes before death to exert any influence 
a towel, in the first instance alone, and his| upon the system. 
helping to dress himself, are urged as conelu-| This, then, would have been the character 
sive evidences against the notion that the | of Mr. Snape’s defence had he been per- 
bath produced suffocation or prostration| mitted by the grand jury publicly to meet 
and syncope, the charge made publicly against him. Of 
It is then suggested that the cause of death | the sufficiency or insufficiency of the case on 
was fatty degeneration of the heart : a theory | either side we cannot take upon ourselves to 
propounded as possible by two physicians judge, Obviously there are on each side, 
who have made fatty degeneration their) points to be made clearer by cross-examina- 
especial study, and glanced at by Mr. Paget, | tion and by that searching scrutiny which is 
when, although he saw nothing in the heart | to be obtained only in a court of law. The 
to cause death, he said that a microscopical defence was ready. If it be a bad defence, 
examination would be necessary to prove that | then we regret that it was never subjected to 
there was actually nothing to cause death. But, scrutiny ; if it be a good defence, then we regret 
the heart in question was not examined with a | that the accused was not allowed to prove it 
microscope until the eighteenth of April, and good in open court; clearing his character 
it was so much decomposed, on the day fol- before every man who had heard of the doubt 
lowing, that it was burnt. Now, it could bei cast upon it, and coming through the strict 
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ordeal, with his reputation raised rather than other many times in their weary up and 
lowered. down walk beneath the colonnade. The 

We leave the case we have been stating, kurhaus reading-saal—grateful retreat of a 
beset, as we found it, with uncertainty. But, sultry noon-day, when the town, in its best, 


| it is certain that either public or private | is gathered in the garden below, coffee sipping 


interests have suffered. Either the state has'and hearkening to the Harmonie: that 
suffered, or a citizen of the state has suffered lounging resource, with its hundred news- 
a miscarriage of justice, by the decision at papers and roomy sofas—has passed away 
which the grand jury arrived on grounds utterly with the end of the month. It is piti- 
which never have been stated. We could lessly closed. No official cognisance is taken 
detail many other cases leading to the same of derelict sojourners ; they having no business 
conclusion. Few readers indeed will fail to | to be there after the season. The ball-room 


| have some such in their recollection. As set-|—great white chamber with shining oaken 
\ off, can there be shown one instance in which, | floor—has begun to gather dust already, and 


during the present generation, the secrecy and looks mournful and melancholy, as a ball 
irresponsibility of the grand jury tribunalhave room out of work. The theatre is striving 
served as a help to justice ? jhard to keep open, playing light German 
;comedy to an audience of at least thirty 
ROYALLY “HARD UP.” ;people. So let the contemplative man— 
| money-bound or dyspeptic—find his recreation 
TE scene is at a pleasant town looking|in looking forth from coffee-room windows, 
Rhineward, whither chiefly resort valetudi-|or else in open street studying shop-window 
narians to drink of the famous healing spring | treasures—alack! studied many times before— 
found there. It looks lonely enough now, or else, in solitary promenade along the foun- 
for the season is over. It was over the last tain piazza aforesaid. It was a miserable, 
day of last month, and now the company have lonely, dispiriting, suicidal slough of despond 
all departed. Table d’hétes have shrunk and | that watering-place past its season ! 
dwindled away, and no longer does neat-| So those two last men found it without 
handed Phyllis fill for you the red Bohemian | doubt, dragging on life wearily; till, one 
goblet at the spring. The grand orchestra,, morning, dyspeptic was missed at his accus- 
who all these frosty mornings back have been tomed seat (a favourite green garden-chair), 
playing to the drinkers at seven o’clock—)and was discovered to have passed away 
dismal al fresco it was!—lhave departed on| gently per early train. A deep discourage- 
furlough till spring season shall come round | ment, this, to the money-bound ; who had now, 
again. Piteous sight it was, truly, to behold | in a manner, grown used to their crossing of 
violinists bravely pressing frost-nipped fore-| each other; though ever ignoring him strictly, 
fingers on the sharp string, or flautist, blue as was only fitting British feeling. Now was 
with cold, discoursing shivering music from’ he left sole survivor of the wreck: Selkirk of 
his instrument. Yet, high perched in their | that colonnade island: sole incumbent of the 
painted pagoda (how tawdry it looked those! spa, without cure of souls or bodies. Still 
bare, frosty mornings !) they valiantly played | does he walk to and fro mechanically, waiting 
out that last day of the season, toan audience, | that remittance, till even King’s royal post- 
say, of not more than two dyspeptics. How|man—entity with queer cap and soldier's 
sick must they have grown of water-drinking | pouch by his side—comes to know him fami- 
that hard-worked orchestra; sick of the/liarly, and shakes his head as he passes, in 
frosty seven o'clock performance ; of the mid-| token that he has nothing for him. 
day kurhaus performance ; of the opera per-| Meantime, from out the dull clouds of 
formance at night ; of the Sunday performance | monotony comes a ray of light: a plank is 
in the great dom; of rehearsal at spare | cast to the shipwrecked, and a rumour, small 
moments ; of concert, of ball, where they too! and attenuated at first, comes finally to take 
must find the music. Sick, too, of the black ' such shape as this. The king cometh ? Which 
ammunition-cart that bore abouttheirstringed king, Bezonian? Who cometh? It is merry 
and wind potentialities from garden to’ monarch Friedrich—Fritz, as he hath been 
theatre, from theatre to kurhaus, and from! sportively termed; Fritz of the tapering flask 
kurhaus to theatre back again. |and wired cork—now making royal progress 
Innkeepers’ occupation gone, too—none/| through his domains, and about to show him- 
coming to them, save transit travellers; birds! self to his lieges of this place. Let the 
of passage that bring no profit, and are gone! ancients of the city come forth, chaunting Io 








in the morning. Only one dyspeptic lingers 
on, and daily toddles down to fill his tumbler 
atthe Lion’s mouth, vainly hoping against hope 
that it may do him good. One other lingers 
on, too, being money-bound, as it may be, and 


cruelly chafed waiting for “that remittance.” | 


Which remittance he has now waited for this 
fortnight back. The two last men—the 
money-bound and dyspeptic—cross each 





Peeans! and the sulphuretted streams change 
to rivulets of milk and honey. Rather let 
the Resident, or chief governor, providently 
lay in good store of fitting beverage, even 
Clicquot’s, against the coming of so choice a 
connoisseur, August Friedrich cometh, and 
suddenly too: may be looked for within a 
brief space. Already burgesses have met in 


‘council to devise schemes of reception, how 





& we 
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they‘shall go processionally and meet him at 
railway terminus, bend low before him, and 
be sent on their way rejoicing with three 
soft words or so to be shared among them all, 
Such as it is, it brings some distraction from 
that hope deferred which is making the 
money-bound’s heart sick. Looking from his 
coffee-room window, he sees sentry-boxes— 
coloured in favourite jackdaw fashion—borne 
by on little carts, about to be set up at hotel 
doors where princes and other magnates are 
newly arrived. Such are high commis- 
sioners, sent by neighbouring majesties to do 
honour to the coming of august Brother 
Friedrich. 

The General von Wrangel is rumoured to 
be in town organising the army of the dis- 
trict : an available force of not less than fifty 
men. 
open caléche, sunk beneath his awful helm 
aud roomy cloak, pointed at by awe-stricken 
burghers. So passes the vigil away, and the 
morn of the great solemnity draws on with 
abundance of light and sunshine. 
to-day—nothing for the hapless money-bound. 
So he goes forth with the rest, terminus- 
ward to see the pageant, such as it is. 

All gay with flags and garlanded, with the 
population, in its best, flooding the green 


sqvare in front ; so that the terminus has a} 
very light and brilliant aspect. Only a train of | 
uncouth eilwagen, or stage-coaches, no doubt | 
having obtained congé for that festival, are | 


drawn up on the left with damaging effect to 
the prospect. Shabby conveyances, with 
sorry, unkempt steeds attached, bestrode by 


postilions in bright waistcoat, heavy jack- | 


boots, and horn slung round them. Who 
shall divine what part will be found for 
such royal eilwagen in the coming show? 
Which doubt shall, in the fullness of time, 
come to be resolved. 

Meantime, all available vehicles are at this 
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He may be seen driving furiously in| 


No tidings | 


(Conducted by 

The day creeps on wearily. From two to 
three, from three to four, and still no king 
jcomes. The ancient admirals, fast col- 
\lapsing with the cold, have sensibly grown 
yellower. The fighting men stamp impatiently 
and clink their spurs upon the stones. Still 
\the king comes not. What has befallen 
august Friedrich ? 

‘The money-bound man whiles away inter- 
vening hours as best he may, and about seven 
o'clock, when it is tolerably dusk, goes forth 
again. There is a vast crowd in a dirty, 
winding street, under the shadow: of the 
Great Dom ; where too is situate the resident’s 
house—halting-place, for that night, of royal 
Friedrich. Waiting here for some half-hour 
or more, and sorely troubled by mounted 
gendarmerie gratuitously backing their horses 
upon unoffending toes, of a sudden he 
hears the steam-whistle afar off, whereby he 
knows deliverance to beat hand. By and by 
comes significant clattering up the paved 
street and roar as of many voices, when, lo ! 
emerges into view—the crowd contemplating 
\it curiously—the eternal train of eilwagen 
leading the van of the procession. Heavy 
laden, and with whips cracking, they come 
| toiling up the steep street, piled high with 
\shabbiest of carpet-bags and travel-stained 
pentane. ay such mean, threadbare 

ag-miscellany was never seen gathered 
together. Such worn, decayed, poverty- 
stricken mails show most unroyal and undig- 
nified. Up the steep street they come toiling ; 
the estafettes jogging uneasily upon their 
|Spare quadrupeds, with enthusiastic crowd 
following, and gazing reverentially on the 
‘sacred pile. Now comes on even greater 
|crowd; surging tumultuously round a kind 
| of closed phaeton—most unroyal, too—within 
which, the rumour goes, sits the royal 
| Friedrich. With monstrous flags of the 
_jackdaw pattern borne on each side, with a 

















moment under hire and busy setting down | body of valiant foresters with guns on their 
strange, dried old men, very yellow and|shoulders and clad in green (uniform of a 
shrivelled, in look and costume to be likened | shooting club of the town), with populace, 
unto ancient admirals, Town councilmen they | men and boys, shouting most unmusically, 
are said to be, whose shrunken shanks, out-|the procession struggles painfully up the 
lined but too plainly through their white|narrow street. Finally, is royal Friedrich 
trowsers, tell of small profit to the state from | set down at the Resident’s door, and is seen 
their service. Gathered, too, at the top of|no more that night. 

the steps may be seen a motley group, made| The Resident’s bow-window looks out con- 
up of the commissioners before mentioned, of | veniently enough upon certain pretty gardens, 
fighting men from contiguous countries, sent | where the well-worked orchestra are accus- 
also to do honour to the occasion, now to be | tomedtoperform of those bare frosty mornings, 
swelled by the ancient admirals fast arriving. | for convalescents’ entertainment. It has been 
Some of the fighting men are arrayed in | decreed there shall be a little féte, or sere- 
snowy white—plainly Austrian; others in nade under the royal window, to commence, 
glazed shining hats with broad brims, with | say, in two hours’ time. And, meanwhile, 
gold cords fastening them to the coat, are not|the money-bound bethinks him of a walk 
so plainly to be recognised as gentlemen of|round the town to see the illuminations, 

the Dutch colony. Here, too, are sundry of| Very pretty does he find them, with a dash 
the Belgian following ; trim, airy little men, | of French taste in their disposition, all down 
also with golden cords pendant from their | the wide new street ; windows being thrown 
caps, crossing the breast with graceful festoon, | open, and those French paper many-hued lan- 
and terminating ingeniously on the shoulder|terns floating to and iro, All along the 
in a kind of tassel-epaulette. | window-sills are rows of candles, pretty to 
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look at, which make long converging lines | 
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with Tannhauser’s selection and Sommer- 
down the street, and burn steadily; for there | 


nacht’s Dream. And so runs on the lightest 


is not a breath of wind abroad. Afar off—up | hour the hapless money-bound has spent since 
in the clouds—he sees the fiery letters F, W.,| care overtook him. 


standing for Friedrich Wilhelm, written in the 
air, but which he knows to be attached to the 
highest pinnacle of the Great Dom. 

Much pleased with what he has _ wit- 
nessed, he turns his steps once more to the 
gardens, whence float already strains of soft 
music, 
effort at illumination, very pleasing and 
effective ; the coloured lanterns abounding 
in all directions—being hung in festoons, 
shrouded in bushes, and swinging from every 
available twig and branch. While, from the 
Resident’s bow-window, streams rich efful- 
gence of light—plain token that royal Fried- 
rich was even now in the drawing-room—all 
the respectabilities are gathered below in the 
gardens, promenading; but are chiefly clus- 
tered round a group of some sixty or seventy 
singing-men, with scraps of music in their 
hands—societies of Liedertafel, Concordia, 
and Orphea, all fused into one for this great 
night. Notable societies, too, that have peri- 
grinated in foreign. countries, and have won 
fame, and medailles d’honneur, and yards of 
ribbon, and Heaven knows what beside. The 
musik-corps of the royal twenty-eighth in- 
fanterie regiment shall lend their aid during 
singing intervals ; discoursing music of 
Wagner, Mendelssohn, and Meyerbeer, with 
excellent effect. Meantime, figures—one par- 
ticularly, a tall, czar-like personage: king’s 
brother, says one of the crowd—are to be 
seen looking forth from the blaze of light in 
the bow-window. The singing-men draw 
closer together, and in a few seconds have 
sent abroad upon the night a soft abendlied, 
or even-song, with a most bewitching burden 
of Gute Nacht! Gute Nacht! Wondrous 
enchanters are these singing- men, with 
strange power over their voice ; now hushing 
them in curious lulls, now sending them 
abroad with startling power and effect. At 
one moment the stranger thinks he must be 
listening to rich swelling organ tones in a 
cathedral aisle, at the next, that musik-corps 
of the royal twenty-eighth must of a surety 
have begun to play, so metallic have grown 
the chords: all, however, eventually resolv- 
ing into mellifluous melody of Gute Nacht! 
Gute Nacht ! bearing it home to their couches, 
chaunting it softly as they go along. 

Yet has it failed utterly to draw royal 
Friedrich to the window. Stately dames and 
ezar-like personage have come and hearkened 
gratefully, aud wait for more. All save royal 
Friedrich ; who makes no sign. Who shall 
say whether he be in that bright atmosphere 
at all, or still down in the banquet-room with 
the Resident, busy over those tapering silver- 


Here, too, he finds an extempore| Maire to Coiffeur’s unctuous foreman. 


But there is other festivity inpetto. Anight 
or so more, and the town shall give a féte or 
bal paré in the Great White Chamber before 
mentioned, to townfolk of every degree and 

uality. All shall be welcome, from Madame 

own to suburban Couturidére—from M. le 
For 
all that, they shall be very merry, and enjoy 
themselves exceedingly. Even the money- 
bound thinks he will be present too, just to 
keep up his failing spirits. 

It has a gay and glittering aspect, the 
Great White Chamber, lighted up with many 
chandeliers, and just beginning to be thinly 
peopled at the early hour of eight o'clock. 
Exceedingly pretty the prospect looking 
down the room, with its rich, painted ceiling 
overhead, and the lights reflected back from 
the dark, shining floor. Enthusiasts might 
sorrowfully bethink them of the days of Le 
Jeu, and fancy the palmy time again with that 
warm, cozy chamber hard by, under shaded 
lamps playing on a waste of green baize and 
velvet cushioning, the exciting pastime going 
forward, to the music of Croupier’s mono- 
tonous chaunting. 

Prodigious efforts have the kur-comité been 
making to lend grace to the festival. Thus 
the stranger, leaning carelessly against the 
snow-white pillar, sees, afar off, a very bower 
of green trees, behind which are cunningly 
shrouded the musicians ; whence, as from a 
grove, are wafted soft sounds all the night 
long. Hard by, in a convenient chamber, 
are symptoms of an abundant supper, with 
store of cooling ice preparations for 
wearied Terpsichoreans, but subject, alas! 
to certain fiscal regulations, suggesting 
doubts as to whether café-keeper below may 
not have deeper interest in such recurring 
festivity. 

By and by, he takes note of the quality of 
the invited, as they promenade to and fro 
seeking partners for the contre danse. For 
the men, he is constrained to admit that they 
are plainly of the coiffeur species—at which 
conclusion point certain little eccentricities 
of costume, which it certainly does seem 
strange the kur-comité should tolerate. It 
does seem a little exceptional to behold an 
individual arrayed in plover tint nether gar- 
ment, with a white beaver under his arm, 
standing moodily, and surveying the company 
with the air of a blazé lion, yet not without 
a certain dignity ; for he bore his beaver, as 


though it were chapeau bras, most courtly, 


and might be seen hereafter in the dance, 
deporting himself with singular grace aud 
agility. In what category to range himn— 


topped flasks before mentioned. But, how-| how many degrees above or below the coiffeur 
ever that may be, the singing-men bestir! species—would be utterly beyond the stran- 
themselves valiantly, and the musik-corps of} ger’s powers ofthought. Every élégant there 
the royal twenty-eighth are not behind-hand ; present has, also, his coat buttoned tight to 
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the throat—with what significance need not 
be so much as hinted at. 

Looking next to the fairer portion of that 
company, not very much would be said in 
their praise, being of many types, from Mo- 
diste’s head-woman down to the lady that 
waits at the French confectioner’s in the 
next street. The stranger recognises many 
familiar faces as he looks around. Distinctly 
does he recollect purchasing a meerschaum 
porte cigar, curiously wrought with effigy of 
dog couchant, from the lady in the singularly 
curt robe. He recognises, too, La Belle Julie 
(as she is popularly ealled), who sits in the 
rostrum at the Café de la Fontaine, and hands 
gentlemen their change. There is pointed 
out to him, too, a belle of the town, arrayed 
in costly satin and laces, said to be daughter 
to an opulent master tanner. Also pointed 
out are certain Jewish sisters of bold aspect, 
held to be heiresses. To whom the cavaliers 
in the tightly-buttoned garments pay assi- 
duous court. 

Still the dancing proceeds merrily, though 
the elements are but rude pottery, not 
choicest porcelain, and with all the cour-| 
tesies and ceremonial of an imperial festival. | 
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| toaz 
| fast there, and by noon had gone on his way 
| rejoicing, leaving behind him the ancient 
| town and its sulphurie waters. 


| 


MAY-MEETING AT WESTMINSTER, 


| LxEnp me your pulpit for Give minutes, be- 
cause I am full of joy. People of England, 
rejoice much in the May meeting of your 
|chosen ones. Do you say that I and my 
| brethren talk to you about Jerusalem and 
| Timbuctoo, that we bid you pay for our 
dealings with the Jew and the African, that 
,we bid you hear much talk of Jew and 
African, and that we do not look sufficiently 
at home. I, Burnup Howell, look at home 
for you; I see a May meeting in West- 
minster, and I opine what I opine. Behold 
1 reason with you in the manner of the 
heathen from the pulpit of the heathen. The 
nation —habitans in sicco—cries, Revered 
| Burnup Howell, what do you opine? Preach 
| bo us in Westminster Abbey if you like, or 
in Household Words if you like ; but only 
|let us hear from your noble and powerful 
| lungs what you opine. 

Elect of England, in May Meeting assem- 





True, there is a certain springiness and| bled, having found a Speaker and done 
superfiuity of action which might strike | swearing, will hold forth, They will hold 
the beholder as too fatiguing to be adopted | forth upon affairs of the far East, they will | 
by higher circles. There is also plentiful | hold forth upon affairs of the far West ; but, 
salaaming, and shrugging, and other pos-/as parts of a meeting sworn in May, they 
turing. Nevertheless, as has been said, it is | will know better than to widen out the nos- 
a pleasant scene, and it is not lawful to be/ trils over that which shall lie close under the 


too eritical. Valse follows on the heels of| 
contre danse, and to valse succeeds graceful | 
polka, mazurka; until, towards twelve o’clock, 
signal is given for the famous cotillon which 
is to wind up all. 

A cotillon, composed of a hundred people or 
more sitting round in a gigantic horseshoe ; 
white dresses being set off effectually by the 
dark polished floor. It was pleasant to view cer- 
tain mysteries performed in the centre by a 
select few, followed close by the grande ronde, | 
or tumultuous pandemonial whirl ; followed 
again by more ingenious figuring in the centre, 
and tumultuous round as before. Then were 
the little coloured flags brought forth and dis- 
tributed, upon which followed ingenious com- 
plications—wrong flags getting together— 
until, finally, all was made straight; and, 
fiags and partvers being now happily paired, | 
all went round once more in the grand) 

andemonial whirl, Finally came the 
ast act of this famous cotillon — a) 
great table being brought in, heaped high | 
with fragrant bouquets, which were dis-| 
tributed in a pretty, fanciful kind-of way, 
ending with grande ronde as before—thus| 
bringing to a close this commemorative 
festivity. 

Early next morning, before the money-| 
bound had yet risen, a letter was brought in| 
and laid upon his pillow. It contained the 
wished-for remittance, With light heart he 
arose, cheerily consumed his last break-' 





nose. May we salute thee with our early 
song, and welcome thee and wish thee long. 
Now the Chinese debate in Parliament, 


Comes dancing from the east, and leads for you 
The flowery May. 


He was a wise man who called May the 
flowery. In honour of the month, I scatter 
blossoms from the May-bush. What, Britons, 
is your Parliament but a great May-bush ? 
There are two sorts of May—May pro- 


blematical and May potential. The govern- 
ment may fill up with the Revered Burnup 
Howell the next vacancy in the Archbishopric 
of Canterbury : that is May problematical. 
What is offered to me I may take, and that 
is May potential. The people wanting some 
domestic legislation, and having chosen its 
elect with a view to that, the elect of the 
people of England may begin to work at the 
disencumbering of England from unreason- 
able hindrances to progress : that is May po- 
tential. The elect of a may do that 
for which they are elected; that is May pro- 
blematical. 

Parliament May, if it will—I wish it may, 
says the nation—bring the schoolroom nearer 
to my children, by at any rate saying that 
any community of Englishmen may, if it 
will, rate itself in aid of education. Parlia- 
ment May, indeed—May problematical. Par- 
liament May, if it will—I wish it may,says the 
nation—take some pity on the fagged limbs of 
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the farm-labourer, whom Laws of Settlement, | in Westminster. Ah, you say, if there were 
sharply regarded, force to add to a hard day’s| but a sober month of Must as well as a 
work, with the body on his master’s farm, merry month of May, and if in the month of 
five, six, or seven miles of daily walking to| Must our Parliament could meet, and if we 
and from the place of work, though horse} could say to our Parliament, O Parliament, 
and ox are never tasked with even twenty|you Must attend to us, and not you May 








paces of waste labour, since no farmer can 
afford to weary them to death. Parliament, 
in the midst of its talk from the far East and 
the far West, may find time to crush the law 
that works so cruelly. The May is potential ; 
it is also problematical. 

The Parliament which comes together as 
the greatest of May Meetings, may, if it will 
—I wish it may, says the nation—watch the 
breath out of the body of that universal 
creditor and dun, the Income Tax, close its 
eyes, tie up its jaws, and dance at its wake. 


attend to us; and if the imperial Parliament 
thereto replied, as of necessity it would, 
I Shall, instead of echoing I May, then 
would the assembling of the House of Com- 
mons be indeed as a muster of the nation’s 
strength. But now, O people, your elected 
/ones meet in the midst of May. I thrust 
| again and yet again that omen between your 
teeth. You are elate with hope. I, Burnup 
Howell, bid you hope for nothing. I talk, 
you observe, only of May, and hint slightly 
indeed at June. For beyond June why look? 





It May remove all pressure of tax from|In June the comet comes that is to bake the 
paper, the white matter of the public brain ;| earth as a pie in the oven of its fary. There 
it May remove matter by which local ailment | will be lamb pie in the place of the assem- 
is produced, and clear off the sickly humours| bling of my flock, goose pie in the places 
bred of a disturbed balance in the body cor-| where they congregate who stretch the neck 
porate between the functions of the church-| and hiss at me and mine, rook pie in many 
man and those of the dissenter; it May|haunts of commerce, pigeon pie in other 
reduce every ecclesiastical process to the! parts, calves-head pie where John Bull 
condition of straightforward dealing, and by| the younger sleeps, fidgetty pie or stew in 
such a May the lawns revive so much that} boroughs, and a great hash at St. Stephen’s. 
bishops shall be honoured for simplicity of| Hearken to me, therefore, O people of 
dealing. It May admit Jews who are citi-| England, and be joyful while you May ; for 
zens of England to the rights of citizenship. | when the reign of May is over, then—and no 











it May admit thousands of Christians who 
are citizens to the rights of citizenship, from 
which they are excluded because they rent 
rooms instead of living in whole houses, or 
because they dwell in houses that are not 
considered big enowgh to think in. Here are 
potential Mays, which also are Mays pro- 
blematical. 1 come down now out of the 
May-bush, which is very thick with blossom, 
as you see, but the fruit of which will turn 
out to be only hums, or at least haws. 

I, Burnup Howell, who look forward always 
to the gloomy end for which all things were 
made, rejoice in the rejoicing of your great 
May Meeting. People of England, it will 
begin work with talk, never will cease talk- 
ing, never begin working till the end is near. 
In the first May days, eloquence will dis- 
close the long-expected flowers, about which 
M.P.s will sport even as flies. Of the flying 
session let the members all sing with the 
bard— 


On hasty wings thy youth is flown; 
Thy sun is set, thy spring is gone— 
We frolic while ’tis May. 


We frolic in June also while we May. O 
be joyful, English people, for it is the merry 
month of May, and expect nothing from your 
eminent May Meeting but much talk and 
much concern about the state of the far East 
and about the state of the far West. You 
laugh at me in Exeter Hall when in this 
month I instruct you from its platform. Be-| 
hold, I make a mock at you, and bid you! 


rapa omen of a May Meeting} 





sooner—the comet comes. 


LATE IN SPRING. 


Turow up the window, lest we miss 
One charm of such a day as this ; 
I saw it dawn, and by 
The tints on its unfolding scroll 
I knew how softly o’er the whole 
Will Beauty's picture lie. 


By the clear rose-light o’er the sea, 
The blue air drooping dewily 
Above the kindling hil— 
Spring that in Paradise had birth 
Must keep to beautify the earth 
Some Eden touches still. 


How close to Heav’n earth seems to lie, 
Thus floating in so pure a sky, 
So luminous and calm ! 
The fancy catches on the breeze 
The stray notes of its melodies, 
Its breathings out of balm. 


Sure, love, joy’s pulses in thy breast, 

*Mid Nature’s buoyant bright unrest, 
Must beat with quicken’d power. 
| For me glad thoughts are at the flood, 

My cares melt down : Hope’s tiniest bud 
| Swells out into a flower. 


A few years sinee a day so bright 
Had dawn’d, as with Hope’s flutter’d light 
And set in rosiest smiles, 
To me, thou know’st, the last red ray 
Brought one who dwelt too far away, 
But tired not with the miles. 


A thought of Love’s dear wooing plays, 
Since then, round all clear Jovely days 
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This hath its own fresh charm : 
We catch the flush of Summer fair, 
Though veil’d with Spring’s soft golden hair 
While sleeping on her arm. 
Sce one small garden all in blow: 
Anemone and crocus glow, 
The sun’s illumin’d bow, 
That these shall deep carnations bloom, 
Blush-rose and lily gush perfume, 
So base, so scentless now! 
The wild bird builds its summer house, 
The trees with hope seem tremulous, 
Thus in the light wind sway’d; 
A fragrant promise spreading round, 
That in their small green buds are bound 
Rich depths of emerald shadc. 
The azure sea all sparkling springs 
To meet the morning's airy wings, 
The busy boats go out; 
And looking down the sunny street, 
Our eyes such cheery faces meet, 
Such pleasant groups about ! 
Hark to those children’s passing talk ! 
They have not, on their morning walk, 
Left one wild flower unstirr’d; 
Our neighbours are astir, then one 
Puts her geraniums in the sun, 
The next hangs out her bird. 
The dear old couple o’er the way 
Smile at the children, blithe as they, 
And live their childhood through, 
The Spring that o’er each white head breathes, 
Drops ever on mem'ry’s primrose wreaths 
A sprinkle of its dew. 
The sick girl in her window lies, 
While her unearthly, brilliant eyes 
Seem into Heaven to strain, 
Her Spring will open far away, 
Long e’re of ours the earliest ray 
Can bless the world again. 


All duly robed for its first day, 
The pretty mother, proud and gay, 
Brings out the babe next door, 
Ah! tiny blossom, thou couldst bring 
Into her very heart a Spring 
It never felt before. 
But sure, dear husband, ’twere a sin 
To spend the golden hours within ; 
Up to the warm hill-side, 
And let those little ones of ours 
See Nature write her name in flower 
Before the first have died. 


If Spring and childhood, glad and free, 
But move us with their blended glee 
To play the child again, 
The day shall close on soften’d hearts, 
That own with praise, as it departs, 
It hath not shone in vain. 
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lines in the letter, which Rosamond had in- 
formed him were in a handwriting that she 
knew. Finding that he was at a loss to 
understand what means she could have of 
forming an opinion on this point, she ex- 
plained that, after Captain Treverton’s death, 
many letters had naturally fallen into her 
possession which had been written by Mrs, 
‘Treverton to her husband. They treated of 
ordinary domestic subjects, and she had read 
them often enough to become thoroughly 
acquainted with the peculiarities of Mrs, 
Treverton’s handwriting. It was remarkably 
large, firm, and masculine in character ; and 
the address, the line under it, and the upper- 
most of the two signatures in the letter 
| which had been found in the Myrtle Room, 
, exactly resembled it in every particular. 
| The next question related to the body of 
the letter. The writing of this, of the 
second signature (“Sarah Leeson”), and of 
the additional lines on the third page, also 
signed by Sarah Leeson, proclaimed itself in 
each case to be the production of the same 
person. While stating that fact to her hus- 
band, Rosamond did not forget to explain to 
him that, while reading the letter on the 
previous day, her strength and courage had 
| ailed her before she got to the end of it. 
| She added that the postscript which she had 
thus omitted to read, was of importance, be- 
cause it mentioned the circumstances under 
jwhich the secret had been hidden; and 
| begged that he would listen while she made 
| him acquainted with its contents without any 
| further delay. 
| Sitting as close to his side, now, as if they 
were enjoying their first honeymoon-days over 
jagain, she read these last lines—the lines 
which her mother had written sixteen years 
before, on the morning when she fled from 
Porthgenna Tower. 


“Tf this paper should ever be found (which 
I pray with my whole heart it never may 
be), I wish to state that I have come to 
the resolution of hiding it, because I dare 
not show the writing that it contains to 
my master, to whom it is addressed. In 
doing what I now propose to do, though I 
am acting against my mistress’s last wishes, 
I am not breaking the solemn engagement 
which she obliged me to make before her 
on her death-bed. That engagement for- 
bids me to destroy this letter, or to take 
| it away with me if I leave the house, I 


__| shall do neither,—my purpose is to conceal 


it in the place, of all others, where I think 
there is least chance of its ever being found 
again. Any hardship or misfortune which 


Tue day and the night had passed, and :he| may follow as a consequence of this deceit- 


new morning had come, before the husband | 


and wife could trust themselves to speak 
calmly of the Secret, and to face resignedly 


ful proceeding on my part, will fall on 
myself. Others, I believe, on my conscience, 
will be the happier for the hiding of the 


the duties and the sacrifices which the dis-| dreadful secret which this letter contains.” 


covery of it imposed on them. . 
Leonard's first question referred to those 


| “There can be no doubt, now,” said 


——$——————————————————— 
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Leonard, when his wife had read to the 
end ; “Mrs. Jazeph, Sarah Leeson, and the 
servant who disappeared from Porthgenna 
Tower, are one and the same person.” 

“Poor creature!” said Rosamond, sighing 
as she put down the letter. “We know now 
why she warned me so anxiously not to go| 
into the Myrtle Room. Who can say what 
she must have suffered when she came as a 
stranger to my bed-side? Oh, what would I 
not give if I had been less hasty with her ! 
It is dreadful to remember that I spoke to 
her as a servant whom I expected to obey 
me ; it is worse still to feel that I cannot, 
even now, think of her as a child should think | 
of a mother. How can I ever tell her that I| 
know the secret ? how—” She paused, with 
a heart-sick consciousness of the slur that | 
was cast on her birth ; she paused, shrinking 
as she thought of the name that her husband 
had given to her, and of her own parentage, 
which the laws of society disdained to re- 
cognise, 

“Why do you stop?” asked Leonard. 

“T was afraid—” she began, and paused | 
again. 

“ Afraid,” ‘he said, finishing the sentence | 
for her, “ that words of pity for that unhappy | 
woman might wound my sensitive pride, by | 
reminding me of the circumstances of your 
birth 2? Rosamond, I should be unworthy of 
your matchless truthfulness towards me, if I, 
on my side, did not acknowledge that this 
discovery has wounded me as only a proud 
man can be wounded, My pride has been 
born and bred in me. My pride, even while 
T am now speaking to you, takes advantage 
of my first moments of composure, and de- 
ludes me into doubting, in the face of all 
probability, whether the words you have} 
read to me, can, after all, be words of truth. 
But, strong as that inborn and inbred feeling 
is—hard as it may be for me to discipline 
and master it as I ought, and must, and will, 
—there is another feeling in my heart that 
is stronger yet.” He felt for her band, and 
took it in his; then added: “From the hour 
when you first devoted your life to your 
blind husband,—from the hour when you 
won all his gratitude, as you had already won 
all his love, you took a place in his heart, 
Rosamond, from which nothing, not even 
such a shock as has now assailed us, can} 
move you! High as I have always held the | 
worth of rank in my estimation, I have 
learnt, even before the event of yesterday, to 
hold the worth of my wife, let her parentage 
be what it may, higher still.” 

“Oh, Lenny, Lenny, I can’t hear you 
praise me, if you talk in the same breath as 
if I had made a sacrifice in marrying you! 
But for my blind husband I might never have 
deserved what you have just said of me. 
When I first read that fearful letter, I had 
one moment of vile ungrateful doubt if your | 
love for me would hold out against the dis-| 


covery of the segret. I had one moment of| 





| 
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horrible temptation that drew me away from 
you when I ought to have put the letter into 
your hand. It was the sight of you, waiting 
for me to speak again, so innocent of «ail 
knowledge of what had happened close by 
you, that brought me back to my senses, and 
told me what I ought to do. It was the 
sight of my blind husband that made me 
conquer the temptation to destroy that letter 
in the first hour of discovering it. Oh, if I 
had been the hardest-hearted of women, 
could I have ever taken your hand again,— 
could I kiss you, could I lie down by your 
side, and hear you fall asleep, night after 
night, feeling that I had abused your blind 
dependence on me to serve my own selfish 
interests? knowing that I had only suc- 
ceeded in my deceit because your afiliction 
made you incapable of suspecting deception ? 
No, no ; I can hardly believe that the basest 
of women could be guilty of such baseness as 
that ; and I can claim nothing more for my- 
self than the credit of having been true to my 
trust. You said yesterday, love, in the 
Myrtle Room, that the one faithful friend to 
you in your blinduess who never failed, was 
your wife. It is reward enough and consola- 
tion enough for me, now that the worst is 
over, to know that you can say so still.” 

“Yes, Rosamond, the worst is over; but 
we must not forget that there may be hard 
trials still to meet.” 

“Hard trials, love? To what trials do 
you refer ?” 

“ Perhaps, Rosamond, I over-rate the 
courage that the sacrifice demands ; but, to 
me, at least, it will be a hard sacrifice of my 
own feelings to make strangers partakers in 
the knowledge of the secret that we now 
possess.” 

Rosamond looked at her husband in 
astonishment, “ Why need we tell the secret 
to anyone ?” she asked. 

“ Assuming that we can satisfy ourselves 
of the genuineness of that letter,” he 
answered, “we shall have no choice but to 
tell the secret to strangers. You cannot for- 
get the circumstances under which your father 
—under which Captain Treverton——” 

“Call him my father,” said Rosamond 
sadly, “Remember how he loved me, and 
how I loved him, and say ‘my father,’ 
still.” 

“TI am afraid I must say ‘ Captain Trever- 
ton’ now,” returned Leonard, “or I shall 
hardly be able to explain simply and plainly 
what it is very uecessary that you should 
know. Captain Treverton died without 
leaving a will. His only property was the 
purchase-money of this house and estate ; 
and you inherited it, as his next of kin e 

Rosamond started back in her chair and 
clasped her hands in dismay. “Oh, Lenny,” 
she said simply. “I have thought so much 
of you, since I found the letter, that I never 
remembered this!” 

“It is time to remember it, my love, If 
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you are not Captain Treverton’s dauchter | 
you have no right to one farthing of the 
fortune that you possess; and it must be 
restored at once to the person who ¢s Captain | 
Treverton’s next of kin—or, in other words, 
to his brother.” 


“To that man!” exclaimed Rosamond. | 


“To that man who is a stranger to us, who | 
holds our very name in contempt! Are we) 
to be made poor that he may be made 


“We are to do what is honourable and | 
just, ‘at any sacrifice of our own interests 
and ourselves,” said Leonard firmly. “I 





believe, Rosamond, that my consent, as your 
husband, is necessary, according to the law, 
to effect this restitution, If Mr. Andrew | 
Treverton was the bitterest enemy I had on | 
earth, and if the restoring of this money | 
utterly ruined us both in our worldly cir- 
cumstances, I would give it back of my own 
accord to the last farthing ; I would give it 
back without an instant’s hesitation—and so 
would you!” 

The blood mantled in his cheeks as he 
spoke. Rosamond looked at him admiringly 
in silence. “Who would have had him less 
proud,” she thought fondly, “when his pride 
speaks in such words as those !” 

“ You understand now,” continued Leonard, 
“that we have duties to perform which will | 
oblige us to seek help from others, and which 
will therefore render it impossible to keep 
the secret to ourselves? If we search all | 
England for her, Sarah Leeson must be found. 
Our future actions depend upon her answers 
to our inquiries, upon her testimony to the 
genuineness of that letter. Although I am 
resolved beforehand to shield myself behind | 
no technical quibbles and delays—although [| 
want nothing but evidence that is morally 
conclusive, however legally imperfect it may 
be—it is still impossible to proceed without 
seeking advice immediately. The lawyer 
who always managed Captain Treverton’s 
affairs, and who now manages ours, is the 
proper person to direct us in instituting the 
search ; and to assist us, if necessary, in 
making the restitution.” 

“ How quietly and firmly you speak of it, 
Lenny! Will not the abandoning of my 
fortune be a dreadful loss to us?” 

“We must think of it as a gain to our 
consciences, Rosamond ; and must alter our | 
way of life resignedly to suit our altered 
means. But we need speak no more of 
that until we are assured of the neces- 
sity of restoring the money. My imme- 
diate anxiety, and your immediate anxiety, ' 
must turn now on the discovery of Sarah)! 
Leeson—no ! on the discovery of your mother ; 
I must learn to call her by that name, or I| 
shall not learn to pity and forgive her.” 

Rosamond nestled closer to her husband’s | 
side, “Every word you say, love, does my| 
heart good,” she whispered, laying her head | 
on his shoulder, “You will help me and 
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strengthen me when the time comes to meet 
my mother as I ought? O, how pale and | 
worn and weary she was when she stood by 
my bedside, and looked at me and my child! 
Will it be long before we find her? Is she 
far away from us, I wonder? or nearer, much 
nearer, than we think ?” 

Before Leonard could answer, he was in- | 
terrupted by a knock at the door, and Rosa- | 
mond was surprised by the appearance of the 
maid servant. Betsey was flushed, excited, 
and out of breath; but she contrived to 
deliver intelligibly a brief message from Mr. 
Munder, the steward, requesting permission | 
to speak to Mr. Frankland or to Mrs, Frank- | 
land on business of importance. 

“What is it? What does he want?” 
asked Rosamond. 

“ T think, ma’am, he wants toknow whether | 
he had better send for the constable or not,” 
answered Betsey. 

“Send for the constable!” repeated Rosa- | 
mond. “Are there thieves in the house in 
broad daylight ?” 

“ Mr. Munder says he don't know but what 
it may be worse than thieves,” replied Betsey. | 
“ It’s the foreigner again, if you please, ma’am. | 
He come up and rung at the door as bold as 
a and asked if he could see Mrs, Frank- | 

nd.” 

“The foreigner!” exclaimed Rosamond, 
laying her hand eagerly on her husband's 
arm. 

“Yes, ma’am,” said Betsey. “Him as 
come here to go over the house along with 
the lady-——” 

Rosamond, with characteristic impulsive- 
ness, started toher feet. “Let me go down!” 
she began. 

“Wait,” interposed Leonard, catching her 
by the hand. “There is not the least need 
for you to go down stairs. Show the 
foreigner up here,” he continued, addressing 
himself to Betsey, “and tell Mr. Munder that 
we will take the management of this business 
into our own hands.” 

Rosamond sat down again by her husband’s 
side. “This is a very strange accident,” she 
said, in a low, serious tone. “It must be some- 
thing more than mere chance that puts the 
clue into our hands at the moment when we 
least expected to find it.” 

The door opened for the second time, and 
there appeared, modestly, on the threshold, a 
little old man, with rosy cheeks and long 
white hair. A small leather case was slung 
by a strap at his side, and the stem of a pipe 
peeped out of the breast-pocket of his coat. 
He advanced one step into the room, stopped, 
raised both his hands with his felt hat 
crumpled up in them to his heart, and made 
five fantastic bows in quick succession—two 
to Mrs. Frankland, two to her husband, and 
one to Mrs, Frankland, again, as an act of 
separate and special homage to the lady. 
Never had Rosamond seen a more complete 
embodiment in human form of perfect inno- 
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cence and perfect harmlessness, than the 
foreigner who was described in the house- 
keeper’s letter as an audacious vagabond, and 
who was dreaded by Mr. Munder as some- 
thing worse than a thief ! 

“ Madam, and good sir,” said the old man, 
advancing a little nearer at Mrs. Frankland’s 
invitation, “I ask your pardon for intruding 
myself. My name is Joseph Buschmann. I 
live in the town of Truro, where I work in 
cabinets and tea-caddies, and other shining 
woods. I am also, if you please, the same 
little foreign man who was scolded by the big 
major-domo when I came to see the house. 
All that I ask of your kindness is, that you 
will let me say for my errand here and for 
myself, and for another person who is very | 
near to my love,—one little word. I will be 
but few minutes, madam and good sir, and | 
then I will go my ways again with my best | 
wishes and my best thanks.” 

“ Pray consider, Mr. Buschmann, that our 
time is your time,” said Leonard. “ We have | 
no engagement whatever which need oblige 
you to shorten your visit. I must tell you, | 
beforehand, in order to prevent any embar- 
rassment on either side, that I have the mis- 
fortune to be blind. I can promise you, how- | 
ever, my best attention as far as listen-| 
ing goes. Rosamond, is Mr. Buschmann 
seated 2” 

Mr. Buschmann was still standing near the | 
door, and was expressing sympathy by bow- 
ing to Mr. Frankland again, and crumpling 
his felt hat once more over his heart, | 

“Pray come nearer, and sit down,” said | 
Rosamond. “And don’t imagine for one mo- 





ment that any opinion of the steward’s has | pe 


the least influence on us, or that we feel it | 
at all necessary for you to apologise for what, 
took place the last time you came to this 
house. We have an interest—a very great | 
interest,” she added, with her usual hearty 
frankness, “in hearing anything that you 
have to tell us. You are the person of all 
others whom we are, just at this time——” 
She stopped, feeling her foot touched by | 
her husband’s, and rightly interpreting the 
action as a warning not to speak too unre- 
strainedly to the visitor before he had 
explained his object in coming to the house. 

Looking very much pleased, and a little 
surprised also, when he heard Rosamond’s 
last words, Uncle Joseph drew a chair near 
to the table by which Mr. and Mrs. Frank- 
land were sitting, crumpled his felt hat 
up smaller than ever and put it in one of his 
side pockets, drew from the other a little 
packet of letters, placed them on his knees 
as he sat down, patted them gently with 
both hands, and entered on his explanation 
in these terms :— 

“ Madam and good sir,” he began, “ before | 
I can say comfortably my little word, I must, 
with your leave, travel backwards to the 
last time when I came to this house in 
company with my niece.” 
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“Your nieoe!” exclaimed Rosamond and 
Leonard, both speaking together. 

“My niece, Sarah,” said Uncle Joseph, 
“the only child of my sister, Agatha. It is 
for the love of Sarah, if you please, that I 
am here now. She is the one last morsel of 
my flesh and blood that is left to me in the 
world, The rest, they are all gone! My 
wife, my little Joseph, my brother Max, m 
sister Agatha, and the husband she married, 
the good and noble Englishman, Leeson— 
they are all, all gone!” 

“ Leeson,” said Rosamond, pressing her 
husband’s hand significantly under the table. 
“ Your niece’s name is Sarah Leeson ?” 

Uncle Joseph sighed and shook his head. 
“One day,” he said, “of all the days in the 
year the evilmost for Sarah, she changed 
that name. Of the man she married—who 
is dead, now, Madam—it is little or nothing 
that I know but this :—His name was Jazeph, 
and he used her ill, for which I think him 
the First Scoundrel! Yes,” exclaimed Uncle 
Joseph, with the nearest approach to anger 
and bitterness which his nature was capable 
of making, and with an idea that he was 
using one of the strongest superlatives in the 
language. “Yes! if he was to come to life 
again at this very moment of time, I would 
say it of him to his face:— Englishman 


| Jazeph, you are the First Scoundrel ! ” 


Rosamond pressed her husband’s hand for 
the second time. If their own convictions 
had not already identified Mrs. Jazeph with 
Sarah Leeson, the old man’s last words must 
have amply sufficed to assure them, that 
both names had been borne by the same 
rson. 

“ Well, then, I shall now travel backwards 
to the time when I was here with Sarah, my 
niece,” resumed Uncle Joseph. “I must, if 
you please, speak the truth in this business, 
or, now that I am already backwards where 
I want to be, I shall stick fast in my place, 
and get on no more for the rest of my life. 
Sir and good madam, will you have the 
great kindness to forgive me and Sarah, 
my niece, if I confess that it was not to see 
the house that we came here, and rang at 
the bell, and gave deal of trouble, and 
wasted much breath of the big major-do- 
mo’s with the scolding that we got. Jt was 
only to do one curious little thing, that we 
came together to this place—or, no, it was 
all about a secret of Sarah’s, which is still 
as black and dark to me as the middle of the 
blackest and darkest night that ever was in 
the world—and, as I nothing knew about it, 
except that there was no harm in it to any-. 
body or anything, and that Sarah was deter- 
mined to go, and that I could not let her go 
by herself: as also for the good reason that 
she told me, she had the best right of anybody 
to take the letter and to hide it again, seeing 
that she was afraid of its being found if 
Jonger in that room she left it, which was 
the room where she had hidden it before— 
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Why, so it happened, that I—no, that she—| 
no, uo, that I—Ach Gott!” cried Uncle| 
Joseph, striking his forehead in despair, and | 
relieving himself by an invocation in his own | 
language. “I am lost in my own muddle-| 
ment ; and whereabouts the right place is, 
and how I am to get myself back into it, as/ 
I am a living sinner is more than I know! ” 

“There is not the least need to go back on 
our account,” said Rosamond, forgetting all| 
caution and self-restraint in her anxiety to| 
restore the old man’s confidence and com- 
posure, “Pray don’t try to repeat your ex- 
planations. We know already——” 

“We will suppose,” said Leonard, inter- | 
posing abruptly before his wife could add 
another word, “that we know already every- 
thing you can desire to tell us in relation to 
your niece’s secret, and to your motives for 
desiring to see the house.” 

“You will suppose that !” exclaimed Uncle 
Joseph, looking greatly relieved. “Ah! I 
thank you, sir, and you good madam, a thou- 
sand times for helping me out of my own 
muddlement with a ‘Suppose.’ I am all 
over confusion from my tops to my toes ; but 
I can go on now, I think, and lose myself no 
more. So! Let us say it in this way: I and 
Sarah, my niece, are in the house—that is 
the first ‘Suppose. I and Sarah, my niece, 
are out of the hovise—that is the second 
‘Suppose.’ Good! now we go on once more. 
On my way back to my own home at Truro, 
I am frightened for Sarah, because of the faint 
she fell into on your stairs here, and because 
of a look in her face that it makes me heavy 
at my heart to see. Also, I am sorry for her 
sake, because she has not done that one 
curious little thing which she came into the 
house to do. I fret about these same matters, 
but I console myself too ; and my comfort is 
that Sarah will stop with me in my house at 
Truro, and that I shall make her happy and 
well again, as soon as we are settled in our 
life together. Judge then, sir, what a blow 
falls on me, when I hear that she will not 
make her home where I make mine. Judge 
you, also, good madam, what my surprise must 
be, when I ask for her reason, and she tells 
me she must leave Uncle Joseph because she 
is afraid of being found out by you.” He 
stopped, and, lookinganxiously at Rosamond’s 
face, saw it sadden and turn away from him, 
after he had spoken his last words. “Are 
you sorry, Madam, for Sarah, my niece ? do| 
you pity her?” he asked with a little hesita- 
tion and trembling in his voice. 

“T pity her with my whole heart,” 
Rosamond, warmly. 

“ And with my whole heart for that pity 
I thank you!” rejoined Uncle Joseph. “ Ah 
madam, your kindness gives me the courage 
to go on, and to tell you that we parted from 
each other on the day of our getting back to 
Truro! When she came to see me this time, 
years and years, long and lonely, and very 
many, had passed, and we two had never met. 
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I had the fear that many more would pass 
again, and I tried to make her stop with me to 
the very last. But she had still the same fear 
to drive heraway—the fear of being found and 
put to the question by you. So, with the tears 
in her eyes (and in mine), and the grief at 
her heart (and at mine),she went away to hide 
herself in the empty bigness of the great 
city, London, which swallows up all people and 
all things that pour into it, and which has 
now swallowed up Sarah, my niece, with the 
rest. ‘My child, you will write sometimes to 
Uncle Joseph ?’ I said, and she answered me, 
‘I will write often.’ It is three weeks now 
since that time, and here, on my knee, are 
four letters she has written to me, I shall 
ask your leave to put them down open be- 
fore you, because they will help me to get 
on farther yet with what I must say, and 
because I see in your face, madam, that you 
are indeed sorry for Sarah, my niece, from 
your heart.” 

He untied the packet of letters, opened 
them, kissed them one by one, and put them 
down in a row on the table, smoothing 
them out carefully with his hand, and taking 
great pains to arrange them all in a per- 
fectly straight line. A glance at the first, 
of the little series showed Rosamond that 
the handwriting in it was the same as the 
handwriting in the body of the letter which 
had been found in the Myrtle Room. 

“There is not much to read,” said Uncle 
Joseph. “But if you will look through 
them first, madam, I can tell you after, 
all the reason for showing them that I have.” 

The old man was right. There was very 
little to read in the letters, and they grew 
progressively shorter as they became more 
recent in date. All four were written in the 
formal, conventionally correct style of a 
person taking up the pen with a fear of 
making mistakes in spelling and grammar, 
and were equally destitute of any personal 
particulars relative to the writer; all four 
anxiously entreated that Uncle Joseph would 
not be uneasy, inquired after his health, and 
expressed gratitude and love for him as 
warmly as their timid restraints of style 
would permit ; all four contained these two 
questions relating to Rosamond :—First, had 
Mrs. Frankland arrived yet at Porthgenna 
Tower? Secondly, if she had arrived, what 
had Uncle Joseph heard about her ?—And, 
finally, all four gave the same instructions 
for addressing an answer :—“ Please direct to 
me, ‘S. J., Post Office, Smith Street, Lon- 
don,’”—followed by the same apology, “ Ex- 
cuse my not giving my address, in case of 
accidents, for even in London, I am still 
afraid of being followed and found out. I 
send every morning for letters; so I am sure 
to get your answer.” 

“TI told you, madam,” said the old man, 
when Rosamond raised her head from the 
letters, “that I was frightened and sorry for 
Sarah when she left me. Now see, if you 
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please, why I get more frightened and more! her back! If she will only let me see her, 
sorry yet, when I have all the four letters! I promise not to say one word that she would 
that she writes to me. They begin here,| not wish me to say; I promise not to ask one 
with the first, at my left hand; and they} question—no, not one—that it will pain her 





grow shorter, and shorter, and shorter, as| 
they get nearer to my right, till the last, 
is but eight little lines. Again, see, if you 
please. ‘The writing of the first letter, here, | 
at my left hand, is very fine—I mean it is| 
very fine to me, because I love Sarah, and 
because I write very badly myself—but it is 
not so good in the second letter; it shakes 
a little, it blots a little, it crooks itself a little, 
in the last lines. In the third it is worse— 
more shake, more blot, more crook. In the 
fourth, where there is least to do, there is| 
still more shake, still more blot, still more 
crook, than in all the other three put together. 
I see this; I remember that she was 
weak, and worn, and weary, when she left 
me, and I say to myself, She is ill, though 
she will not tell it, for the writing betrays 
her!” | 

Rosamond looked down again at the letters, | 
and followed the significant changes for the 
worse in the handwriting, line by line, as the 
oki man pointed them out. 

“I say to myself that,” he continued, “I 
wait, and think a little; and I hear my own 
heart whisper to me, Go you, Uncle Joseph, 
to London, and, while there is yet time, bring 
her back to be cured, and comforted and| 
made happy in your own home! After that, 
I wait, and think a little again—not about 
leaving my business ; I would leave it for 
ever sooner than Sarah should come to 
harm—but about what I am to do to get her 
to come back. That thought makes me look 
at the letters again ; the letters show me 
always the same questions about Mistress 
Frankland ; I see it plainly as my own hand 
before me, that I shall never get Sarah, my 
niece, back, unless I can make easy her mind 
about those questions of Mistress Frankland’s | 
that she dreads as if there was death to her 
in every one of them. I see it! it makes my 
pipe go out; it drives me up from my chair ; 
it puts my hat on my head; it brings me 
here, where I have once intruded myself 
already, and where I have no right, I know, 
to intrude myself again; it makes me beg 
and pray now, of your compassion for my 
niece, and of your goodness for me, that you 
will not deny me the means of bringing Sarah 
back. If I may only say to her, I have seen 
Mistress Frankland, and she has told me 
with her own lips that she will ask none 
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to answer. O, what comforting -message 
can I send besides! what can I say!” 

she stopped confusedly, feeling her husband’s 
foot touching her’s again. 

“Ah, say no more! say no more!” cried 
Uncle Joseph, tying up his little packet of 
letters, with his eyes sparkling and his ruddy 
face allina glow. “ Enough said to bring 
Sarah back ! enough said to make me grateful 
for all my life! O, Iam so happy, so happy, 
so happy, my skin is too small to hold me !” 
He tossed up the packet of letters into the 
air, caught it, kissed it, and put it back again 
in his pocket, all in an instant. 

“You are not going?” said Rosamond. 
“Surely you are not going yet ?” 

“It is my loss to go away from here, 
which I must put up with, because it is 
also my gain to get sooner to Sarah,” said 
Uncle Joseph. “For that reason only, I 
shall ask your pardon if I take my leave, 
with my heart full of thanks, and go my 
ways home again.” 

“When do you propose to start for Lon- 
don, Mr. Buschmann ?” inquired Leonard. 

“To-morrow, in the morning, early, sir,” 
replied Uncle Joseph. “I shall finish the 
work that I must do to-night, and shall 
leave the rest to Samuel, my man, and shall 
then go to Sarah by the first coach.” 

“May I ask for your niece’s address in 
London, in case we wish to write to you ?” 

“She gives me no address, sir, but the post- 
office ; for even at the great distance of 
London, the same fear that she had all the 
way from this house, still sticks to her. 
But here is the place where I shall get my 
own bed,” continued the old man, producing 
a small shop card. “It is the house of a 
countryman of my own, a fine baker of 
buns, sir, and a very good man indeed.” 

“ Have you thought of any plan for finding 
out your niece’s address?” inquired Rosa- 
mond, copying the direction on the card while 
she spoke. 

“Ah, yes—for I am always quick at 
making my plans,” said Uncle Joseph. “I 
shall present myself to the master of the 
post, and to him I shall say just this and 
no more; ‘Good morning, sir. I am the 
man who writes the letters to S.J. She-is 
my niece, if you please ; and all that [ want 
to know is, Where does she live?’ There 








of those questions that you fear so much/is something like a plan, I think. A-ha!” 
— if I may only say that, Sarah will! He spread out both his hands interroga- 
come back with me, and I shall thank you! tively, and looked at Mrs, Frankland with a 
every day of my life for making me a happy | self-satisfied smile. 
man !” “T am afraid,” said Rosamond, partly 
The simple eloquence of the old man’s| amused, partly touched by his simplicity, 
words, the innocent earnestness of his man-|“that the people at the post-office are not 
ner, touched Rosamond to the heart. “Ij at all likely to be trusted with the address. 
will do anything, I will promise anything,”| I think you would do better to take a letter 
she answered eagerly, “to help you to bring! with you, directed to ‘S.J.;’ to deliver it in 
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the morning when letters are received from! “Let us wait till the week is over, Rosa- 
the country; to wait near the door, and|mond. It will be time enough, then, to 
then to follow the person who is sent by your | decide what we shall do next.” 

niece (as she tells you herself) to ask for 

letters for S. J.” 

“You think that is better?” said Uncle 
Joseph, secretly convinced that his own idea 
was unquestionably the most ingenious of 
the two. “Good! The least little word 
that you say to me, madam, is a command! Ovr readers, any more than ourselves, may 
that 1 follow with all my heart.” He took | not believe any fact adduced in evidence of the 
the crumpled felt hat out of his pocket, and | possibility of an old man’s recovering the 
advanced to say farewell, when Mr. Frank-| strength and aspect of youth or maturity ; 
land spoke to him again. | but such evidences were cited by learned men 

“Tf you find your niece well, and willing | with more than a half-belief little more than 
to travel,” said Leonard, “ you will bring her | a hundred years ago. 
back to Truro at once? And you will let} On the authority of Torquemada, it is 
us know when you are both at home /to be stated that the Admiral Don Fudriga 
again 1” /passed in his youth through a place 

“ At once, sir,” said Uncle Joseph. “To called La Rioja, where he saw a man ap- 
both these questions, I say at once.” | parently fifty years old, who said that he 

“If a week from this time passes,” con-| had been lacquey to the admiral’s grand- 
tinued Leonard, “and we hear nothing from | father, then long since dead. The admiral 
you, we must conclude, then, either that some did not believe him, but he gave evidence of 
unforeseen obstacle stands in the way of your|the truth of what he said, and bade the 
return, or that your fears on your niece’s| admiral not doubt, inasmuch as his real age 
account have been but too well founded,| was a hundred ; but that, some years before, 
and that she is not able to travel ?” a natural change had occurred in his body, 

“ Yes, sir; so let it be. But I hope you) and all those faculties had been renewed in 
will hear from me before the week is out.” him, by the decay of which infirmity is 

“O, so do I! most earnestly, most | caused. 

Ferdinand Lopez is the authority for a 
‘narrative of the same kind, which is even 

“T have got it here, every word of it,” said, more remarkable. In the year fifteen hun 
Uncle Joseph, touching his heart. He raised dred and sixty-six, when Nufiez de Lune was 
the hand which Rosamond held out to him,| viceroy in India, a man was brought to him 
to his lips. “I shall try to thank you better asacuriosity, of whom it could be proved by 
when I have come back,” he said. “For all| “indisputable evidence” that he was three or 
your kindness to me and to my niece, God| four hundred years of age. He remembered 
bless you both, and keep you happy, till we; when there were no people in the town which 
meet again.” With these words, he hastened | he inhabited, though it was then one of the 
to the door, waved his hand gaily with the chief towns of the East Indies. He had 
old crumpled hat in it, and went out. |recovered youth four times, the white hairs 

“Dear, simple, warm-hearted old man !”| falling away, and new teeth appearing upon 
said Rosamond, as the door closed. “I)|each occasion. He was a native of Ben- 
wanted to tell him everything, Lenny. Why gal, and was certain that he must have 
did you stop me ?” | had at one time and another, seven hundred 

“ My love, it is that very simplicity which | wives,—some of whom had died in marriage, 
you admire, and which I admire, too, that|some had been divorced. His hair and 
makes me cautious. At the first sound of| beard, when Nufiez saw him, were black ; but 
his voice I felt as warmly towards him as|he had not very much beard. The viceroy 
you do; but the more I heard him talk, the | ordered his puise to be felt by a physician, 
more convinced I became that it would be!and it was found to beat steadily and 
rash to trust him, at first, for fear of his dis-| strongly. 
closing too abruptly to your mother that we} Valescus de Taranta—let us, by all means, 
know her secret. Our chance of winning her | cite authorities—relates that there was an 
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anxiously !” said Rosamond. “You remember | 
my message?” 
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confidence and obtaining an interview with 
her, depends, I can see, upon our own tact in 
dealing with her exaggerated suspicions and 
her nervous fears. That good old man, with 
the best and kindest intentions in the world, 
might ruin everything. He will have done 
all that we can hope for, and all that we can 
wish, if he only succeeds in bringing her 
no Truro.” 

“ But if he fails—if anything happens—if 
she is really ill?” es Soa 


abbess in the nunnery at Monviedra, who 
reached the great age of a hundred, and was 
then very infirm; but the lost powers of 
nature unexpectedly flowed back into her. 
Black hairs sprouted from her head, and the 
white hairs were thrown off; all the teeth 
returned into her mouth; wrinkles were iost 
from her face; her bosom swelled, and she 
became at last as fresh and lovely as she had 
been at the age of thirty. Many flocked to 
see this marvel, and no doubt paid fur the 
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privilege ; but the abbess did not readily | 
suffer herself to be seen, for she was ashamed 
(she said) of the recollections that her restored 
beauty awakened. 

Johannes Francus, in his Chemical Letters 
says that, in the month of August in the 
year fifteen hundred and seventy-two, he 
saw at Paris, M. Guillaume Postel, and 
talked to him, and that he then in his old 
age had black hair, though he had been 
grey fifteen years before. Such marvels— 
thanks (or no thanks) to the hairdressers 
—are not uncommon in the nineteenth cen-| 
tury. A like change happened to the hair of 
John Montanus, and thrice it is said to have 
happened to a deacon of Breslau; who re- 
covered each time, with his black hair, all his | 
teeth In testimony hereof, an inscription | 


that they might live to a great age without 
becoming tough, and Italian ladies used to 
eat snakes in order to retain their freshness 


‘and their beauty. No doubt it is a great 


purifier of the blood, said the old reasoners, 
but it is very questionable whether we 
know clearly enough what kind of snakes to 
eat, and whether we should do well to eat 
snakes indiscriminately. Roast hare is a 
great preservative of beauty, and hares 
are more plentiful than snakes; besides 
being less dangerous to deal with. Pliny, 
Theophrastus, and Galen, all tell of certain 
nations by whom much snake-meat is eaten, 
and it is not said in any case, that the people 
of that nation renew their youth in any ex- 
traordinary manner. 

We leave these questions as we find them, 


was put upon his tombstone which we) only to the veracious histories of the rejuven- 
will quote, though it be Latin, because it | eseence of men, saying nothing of the phoenix 
will amuse some readers, its oddity being |—who, because he was caught in the time of 





untranslateable : | 
Hic jacet Andreas canus simul atque Decanus 


Qui ter nigrescit, dentescit, et hic requiescit. | 


There used to be many attempts made 
to account for these stories ; very few to show 
that they were altogether false, Perhaps, | 
reasoned one learned man, the grey hairs| 
were caused by bad humours in the system ; | 
and on the recovery of a more healthy dry-| 
ness, the black hair returned. Perhaps, others | 
argued, it was potable gold that had restored 
youth ; but then it was asked, what knew 
the man of Bengal, or the lacquey found in 
La Rioja about potable gold? Could it be} 
stellar influence? Nay, but many men are} 
born in the same moment. Why do not 
the stars pour youth into the whole batch? 
Possibly, said others, it happens with such a} 
men as with a taper made of good material | 
throughout ; that, when the light is waning 
and the taper seems to be on the-point of| 
extinction, suddenly, by the kindling of new} 
material, although that be the last, the flame | 
shoots up and burns again for a long time} 
| with its old vigour, and with unexpected | 
steadiness, Thus, then, a modern theorist 
might say of the deacon lately mentioned 
that he had his candle of life three times 
snuffed. 

It was also asserted that there are means 


the Roman Emperor, Claudius, is no more to 
be seen—we add the equally veracious doctrine 
of the Jewish sages that the eagle renews 
youth every ten years. 


THE SAMARITAN INSTITUTION. 

ly our number of the fourteenth of March, 
eighteen hundred and fifty-seven, appeared 
under the head of the Predatory Art, an article 
in which Redpath, Saward, Robson, and others 
were particularly animadverted on. We re- 
gret that the writer of that article included 
the case of the Secretary of the Samaritan 
Institution. 

That gentleman had perused certain ex 
parte statements against the Secretary, and 
had not seen a published contradiction of them 
on oath. Further, he was not aware that, 
at a large meeting presided over by the 
clergyman of the district (who bore tes- 
timony to the innocence of the Secretary, 
and who was commissioned by the Rector 
of St. Andrew’s, Holborn, to do the same), 
the Secretary’s character was declared to 
be exonerated from blame and even from 
suspicion. 


OUR BOYS AND GIRLS. 


The reader has already been informed of 








in nature of restoring youth. There was|Sundry particulars respecting our mental 
said to be a fountain in the Island of | habits, our merry-makings, and our mode 
Bonica which restored youth to those who} 0f life;* I now proceed to a peep at our 
drink its waters. Certain animals know Grand Speciality—Our Boys and Girls ; by 
also herbs that restore youth to them,| Which I do not mean that we sell boys and 
and the stag recovers it by eating snakes, | girls, or that we send them out as articles of 
as snakes themselves recover it by eat-| merchandise, asapprentices to chimney-sweep- 
ing fennel. Surely man may sometimes | !2g Or cotton-growing, as serf tradesmen or 
fall upon such means, or be helped to them | tists, or in any other American or Russian 
by the aid of spirits. Thereto it was replied, | Sense. On the contrary, we welcome them 


that if spirits could be of any service in this 
matter, the witches whom they served would 
not lie under the disadvantage of being de- 
| crepit and ugly. As for the snakes, it is true 
that capons had been fed upon them in order | 


with open arms, and keep them here as long 


as we can; which is far from saying, or think- 
ing, that we take them in. 


* See Household Words, No. 359, Our Specialities, page 
128; and No. 308, Our Ducasse, page 340. 
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If there is one hostage more precious than 
another, which a family, or a nation, can 
contide to a neighbour, it is undoubtedly 
their children—their delight, their pride, their 
comfort, their hope. Hundreds of such 
precious hostages are confided by England to 
the keeping of France; and the portion of 
the number who are sent to our own droll 
little town, are what I call Our Boys and 
Girls. Most readers of The Times must 
have observed twice a-year, shortly after the 
summer and the winter solstices, numerous 
advertisements from French school-masters 
and mistresses, principally resident in Bou- 
logne-sur-Mer, Calais, Guines, and Bour- 
bourg, but also in towns scattered over the 
whole of the North of France. These adver- 
tisements are, in great measure, addressed to 
English parents whose business compels them 
to live in London, though many pupils come 
from the inland counties, to swell the ranks 
of foreign educational establishments. Le 
Havre and its neighbourhood mainly invite 
American children ; and very many young 
persons, both coloured and white, cross the 
Atlantic to receive instruction as boarders 
in Normandy. It is strange that so many 
of the rising generation should be driven 
from a republic, a quasi-land of self-styled 
freedom, by the necessity of seeking, in mo- 
narchical and despotic Europe, the equality 
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of access to the means of instruction which | 
In European | 
schools a black, or mulatto, or creole boy, | 


is denied to them at-home. 


may say his lessons in the same class, eat 
his meals at the same table, and take his 


rest in the same dormitory, with a pure-| 


blooded white boy. “ Wonder of wonders!” 


an American might exclaim. Would he call! 


that a land of freedom, where a white boy 
might not drive a black boy from his 
presence? But, as the Western-French 
schools are mostly frequented by juvenile 
free travellers, or dark-skinned refugees, 
from America, so the Eastern-French aca- 
demies are generally patronised by parents 
who prefer for their young folk the shortest 
cut across the Channel. 

Our own boys and girls are received in 
roomy mansions, which are complimented 


by English titles ; we have Victoria House, | 


Britannia House, Park House, and so forth. 


The masters and mistresses, at the com-| 


mencement of each vacation, accompany 
their returning pupils to London, and await 
the starting of such new ones as they can 

t, together with those sent back to 
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of resistance to London fogs, or whose 
‘something else, is backward and behind- 
|hand, and who must lose no time in making 
up lee-way. For these school and class- 
time go on much as usual, under the su- 
|perintendence of the sub-masters, French 
and English. As a general rule, I think, 
|the principals have the tact to select able 
}and trusty school-assistants. I also think 
that, were it my destiny to be an usher 
or a governess, I had rather fill either one 
or the other of those situations in France 
than in England. True, they get better 
— and sometimes better fed, in England; 
-but money and meat alone are not sufii- 
cient to satisfy all the reasonable require- 
ments of rational and warm-hearted young 
men and women. The travels of the little 
pilgrims to our town—their journey by rail— 
their sickness at sea, or their triumph over 
it—their custom-house troubles, and their 
ride in the caravan of carriages which con- 
ducts them inland—are a practical romance 
‘which is mostly the commencing enlarge- 
|ment of their views of life, their first know- 
ledge of a world beyond their threshold. 
| Homekeeping youth, they remember, have 
| ever homely wits; and even if they don’t 
remember an adage they may have never 
heard, their proud consciousness of travelled 
| superiority attests its truth. 

Schoolkeeping in England and in France, 
are not the same profession in respect to 
liberty of action. In Great Britain and 
Ireland, any man or woman may turn school- 
master or mistress, provided they can but 
persuade pupils to come to them. In France, 
no person under five-and-twenty years of age, 
and without a diploma gained by passing the 
prescribed examinations, can open a board- 
ing-school for boys or girls. The diploma 
may be gained previously to their twenty- 
sixth birthday ; but the school cannot be 
opened, nevertheless. Before that age many 
ot the privileges of majority are not legally 
attainable in France ; there is a great differ- 
ence, the Code Napoléon assumes, between 
the maturity of judgment of a person of 
twenty-one, and of the same person arrived | 
at twenty-five. However, in England we 
contrive to drive coaches-and-six through 
Acts of Parliament, and similar attempts are 
|made elsewhere, with more or less success, 
| Principals deficient in the requisite qualifi- 
jeations obtain the services of a qualified 
| person, whom they set up as the ostensible 
|head of the concern, for a time at least, 














rance, after passing the midsummer or/and who is known as their Préte-nom, or 
Christmas holidays with their friends at|name-lender. But taking a préte-nom is 
home. Many children remain abroad at | accompanied by so many disagreeables, that 
school, during the whole of both those holi-| it is only resorted to as an expedient of 
days—orphans whose guardians do not find! the last necessity ; it is setting up a master 
it convenient to receive them; boys and! or a mistress over your own head, in your 
girls whose parents are settled in distant! own household: not to mention the constant 
colonies—we have some charming young! explanations with the authorities. 

people from Australia — boys and girls! Even when their establishment is thus 
whose French, whose dancing, whose power. legitimately opened, schoolmastersand school- 











mistresses are not by any means their own| 
masters or mistresses therein. They are 
subject to the visits, control, and interference 
of troublesome persons, called Government 
Inspectors of Schools. The inspectors can 
come at any time; can (and do) penetrate 
into the dormitories at ten o’clock at night, 
to see that all is right, and that the usher 
on duty is in his proper place, instead of| 
abroad in the town. They can examine | 
the kitchen, question the pupils, inquire | 
into the medical attendance, and more- 
over can summarily close the establishment, 
if things do not go on, or at least promise 
to go on, in a way they can approve. The 
inspectors enter into little matters which 
many people might think they would hardly | 
notice. Thus, Our Boys and Girls have oc- 
casionally got up and acted, in their respec- 
tive schools, little dramas, mostly in French, 
as a harmless application of private theatri- 
cals. The girls’ comedies were played and| 
witnessed only by themselves ; but when the 
lads performed their dramas, they were glad 
to have a girls’ schocl (comprising sisters 
and cousins), as audience on the benches 





before them ; and they also themselves per-| 
sonated the female characters, appearing on 
their stage in female costume. No public, 
or anything approaching to it, was admitted. 
Well, the inspectors forbade the visits of 
the young ladies, disapproving any general 
meeting of the kind between a boys’ school 
and a girls’; they also prohibited any future 
assumption of feminine attire by boys, under 
whatsoever theatrical pretence it might be 
made, The French inspectors would thus 
stop the Westminster play, had they the 
power, and would extinguish the represen- 
tations of Terence, which have so often re- 
ceived the approving smile of nobility an 
even of royalty. ‘ 

I don’t agree with the inspectors (any 
more than I do with anybody else) in 
everything. We used to have nice little half- 
yearly balls, before breaking up, or to open 
a new school-campaign, Basketfuls of ever- 
greens were brought in from the wood ; with 
these the girls and their governesses dressed 
up the school-room in tasty fashion, with 
wreaths and garlands, converting it into an 
elegant ball-room. It was an excellent lesson 
in domestic decoration. On the happy 
evening, there was a grand muster of muslin 
robes, satin ribbons, and smiling young faces, 
The males honoured with an invitation were 
staid masters and professors of accomplish- 
ments, sober members of our bourgeoisie, 
and a selection from the lads’ academy, mostly 
brothers or relatives of the lady-pupils. And} 
then there was a cheerful dance, with proper 
forms, training young people to drawing-room | 
ease and the habitudes of society ; and then 
there was an excellent substantial supper, 
with all that reasonable boys and girls, or 
their elders, can require. There was much 
good, and, [ think, no harm, in those meetings | 


of the respective establishments for opposite 
sexes. But, the inspectors have forbidden 
them. The girls may have dances among 
themselves, and that is all. Still, pupil 
concerts may be given, and masculine hearers 
allowed admission ; also, boys who have 
sisters among our girls, are allowed to visit 
them, under proper superintendence, once a 
week—oftener, in case of illness or emer- 
gency. But, I wish that the inspectors, in- 
stead of forbidding such balls, had put their 
veto on the reception, by ladies’ schools, of 
parlour-boarders; that is, of ladies of any age 
from fifteen to fifty, coming with any in- 
definable object not actually reprehensible. 
A girls’ school ought not to be a lady’s 
lodging-house to any extent, not even to the 
least. Many a parlour-boarder, who may 
not personally deserve a word of reproach, 
has still experienced too much, knows too 
much, perhaps suffers too much, to make her 
a desirable companion for school-girls, whose 
thoughts should be otherwise occupied than 
by an inquisitive striving after stolen peeps 
at the external world of good and evil. Let 
the girls have their school friendships, their 
school excitements, their school sorrows ; but, 
it is not convenient that their sympathies 
should be excited by Mrs. Lackaday, whose 
husband is gone to Australia; by Miss Tan- 
tarum Flasheye, whose friends don’t know 
how to employ her time at home; or by 
poor pitiable Mrs. Pincher, of limited income. 
For those ladies, and their like, there should 
undoubtedly be a refuge somewhere, but 
certainly not in the same household with Our 
Girls. Let me add that in the apparently 
harsh injunction of forbidding the boys’ and 
the girls’ schools to meet in private balls at 
their own homes, the inspectors assuredly 
deserve credit for no more than an honour- 
able anxiety to do their duty ; they take the 
prudential and precautionary course; they 
avoid the possible abuse of a harmless indul- 
gence ; they feel bound to prevent the forma- 
tion of all dangerous attachments, or even of 
such acquaintances as parents might consider 
undesirable. In this they do but carry out 
the social and educational etiquette of France ; 
and for the English friends of children, it is 
a great guarantee to know that such jealous 
supervision is exercised. The chances of 
culpable neglect, of harshness, or of con- 
tinued ill-treatment in a foreign country, are 
much less in pensionnats like those of Our 
Boys and Girls, than is the case with pupils 
intrusted by twos and threes to private tutors 
and governesses. It would be impossible for 
any of our schoolmistresses to become a 
Céléstine Doudet; I beg their pardon for 
putting such a hypothesis, even as a sup- 
positious case, 

For, in respect to punishment, if we err, 
it is on what I must consider the right side 
—the side of forbearance. So far am I from 
holding with the dictum, “Spare the rod 
and spoil the child,” that I believe there are 
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infinitely more children spoiled, rendered 
dogged and bad, and put into the wrong way, 
by the application of personal chastisement as 
a panacea for all evil—I believe many more 
moderately good children have been thus 
made perverse and incorrigible, than perverse | 
children have been rendered mild and docile | 
by the softening influence of the omnipotent | 
stick. The French law forbids flogging child- 
ren, except in extreme cases of rebellion. Not 
that monsters do not now and then appear, 
at intervals, similar to those of natural por- 
tents—such as the afore-mentioned wretch, | 
Doudet, who is now undergoing her five 
years’ imprisonment ; not that impertinent 
and aggravating pupils never get a box on 
the ear, a push, or a pinch, from the worn- 
out patience of an over-vexed usher ; but, 
as a rule, gentleness is the guiding principle 
laid down by the educational powers; and 
the law gives them the power to enforce | 
‘that principle. “ Respect your children ; do| 
not ‘tutoyer’ them, that is, be not too 
familiar with them in speech, and do not 
brutalise them by blows,” is a direction 
given to all authorised. teachers—and no! 
others are permitted to exercise the profession | 
of teacher. Any breach of the respect which | 
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an instructor owes to his pupil is punishable 
more severely, in that case, than the same | 
offence if complained of by one not so| 
connected. Even the last resource with an | 
incorrigible pupil—expulsion—is resorted to | 
most unwillingly, and never if it is possible 
to avoid it. No matter what may be the} 
motive of such long-suffering, we are glad | 
that it exists, if it be but a pledge to English | 
parents against the likelihood of measures of | 
uncalled-for severity. 

“Lowhead is a very bad boy, sir,” said a 
master to his principal. “I can do nothing 
with him. In fact, sir, ifI were you, I would | 
expel him at once.” 

“Oh no! I’m sure you wouldn’t !” replied 
the head of the establishment. 

“Why not, sir? Iam perfectly convinced | 
he is incorrigible.” | 

“T quite agree with you, there, Mr. Smith- 
son. But you don’t know the value of an 
English connection ; I do.” 

It is sad that, in most large assemblies of 
boys, there may be expected to be a certain 
small per-centage—two and a fraction in a'| 
thousand say; perhaps not so much—of tho- 
roughly bad children, under the circumstances, 
for whom utter banishment and removal from 
the rest is the only possible mode of treat- 
ment, in justice to the great majority. I use the 
qualifying phrase “under the circumstances,” | 
in connection with thoroughly bad, because | 
it might be that, under other circumstances, | 
the unmanageable individuals would turn out | 
better, or at least, notso bad. ‘The old expe-| 
dient of sending to sea, or establishing in a| 
half-savage colony, or apprenticeship to a 
dangerous and exciting trade, such as horse-| 
breaking, whale-fishing, and the like, may 








[Conducted by 
occupy and divert frem actual crime the 
fierce passions of a boy whose existence is 
utterly incompatible with the society of lads 
of more humane temperament. We have 
had to deplore the presence of such ex- 
ceptional creatures, even amongst our own 
boys here, 

An English youth, whose evil disposition 
and untameable character had long been 
known to his masters and schoolfellows, rather 
through the utterance of muttered threats 
than by overt and punishable acts, was to take 
his departure one morning, to the relief and 
gratification of all. During the previous 
night, by the merest accident it was disco- 
vered that the house was on fire; and 
the fire had broken out in such a place that, 
in another quarter of an hour or twenty 
minutes, the children must have been roasted 
alive. A tutor, against whom a_ special 
grudge was entertained, was barricaded in his 
room. The alarm was given; the pupils 
were hurried, in their night-clothes, into a 


| place of safety ; and the cause of danger was 


soon extinguished, The author of the mis- 
chief was up and dressed, ready for a start. 
Whether the suspicions were inadequate for 
his detention, or whether the master felt 
compassion for the parents of such a child, 
the incendiary was suffered to make his way 
to England. The gendarmerie and police 
made due inspection and inquest on the spot ; 
and as, by French law, an accused person 
can be tried in his absence, if he choose to 
absent himself, and is condemned, on account 
of that contumacy, to the heaviest penalty 
which the law awards to the offence, if proved 
—our would-be firebrand was sentenced to 
death by the court, and his sentence adver- 
tised and placarded in the usual form. The 
young convict-at-large will take care how he 
sets foot in France again. Doubtless, he 
would not be guillotined ; but, certainly he 
would be treated to a long and severe im- 
prisonment, with heavy law-costs to be paid 
before his final liberation could take place. 
Let me add, that no intending candidate for 
admission into our boy-community need be 
alarmed at the above example (unless he too 
has an idea of committing arson) ; because, 
a danger escaped only makes people more 
careful to guard against a repetition of the 
same danger to come. 

Inquiries into the question of religion are 
only natural and just. More than nine- 
tenths of the children are Protestants, sent 
from home, and confided to the charge of 
Roman Catholic preceptors. Do those pre- 
ceptors, as they are bound, leave the an- 
cestral faith of their charges undisturbed, 
making no attempts to draw them over to 
their own? I may answer, that I sincerely 
believe they do honourably fulfil this implied 
contract. Lately, considerable uneasiness 
was felt, in consequence of the conduct of 
the Bishop of Arras, which threatened seri- 
ously to disturb the cordial understanding 
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| between France and England in a social point 
| of view. The residence of Our Boys and Girls 
| is clearly subject to an indispensable con- 
| dition which every common-sense Englishman 
| and Frenchman—except an Ultramontane— 
| would take for granted ; namely, that their 
| religious profession, as Protestants, be strictly 
| respected. Catholic children, of course, follow 
| their creed; but others attend a Protestant 
| place of worship—a Temple, as it is called— 
| i free possession of, and access to, Bibles 
and Ghemk of England Prayer-books, besides 
other works of an evangelically religious ten- 
dency; and are visited, from time to time, by 
an English chaplain, for the purpose of cate- 
chising, preparation for the Protestant rite 
of confirmation, and religious instruction in 
general, in accordance with the reformed 
faith held by their forefathers. All this has 


gone on smoothly for some years past, with | 


the full consent and aid of the masters and 
mistresses of these pensionnats, themselves 


Catholics ; and the system has worked satis- | 


factorily. 

But, it seemed good to Monseigneur Parisis, | 
bishop of Arras, Boulogne, and St. Omer, to, 
address a pastoral letter to his clergy, and to | 

| them alone, counselling the excommunication 
of Catholic teachers who should take charge | 
of Protestant children, without perverting 
them from the faith in which they were born. 
It met with no support from the more liberal- 
minded of the clergy ; it gave great pain, and 
more than pain, to many conscientious school- 

| mistresses, themselves sincere disciples of 
Rome, but who still wished to fulfil their 
duty to the parents of children of other creeds, | 
It roused a storm of indignation among per- | 
sons connected with the instruction of youth | 
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| temples, and sinfully accompanying them 
thither and sanctioning the heterodox doc- 
| trine by their presence, The one they might 
do; the other, not, without incurring episcopal 
censure. Immediately several masters, con- 
trary to their custom, personally conducted 
their English trusts to the English church, 
| in defiance of the prelate’s threats. And so 
the matter has rested ever since, and is not 
likely to trouble us again. The aggressor 
' came for wool, and went back shorn. 

Again ; it may be asked, “ What style of 
| young people dre Our Boys and Girls? Are 
they such as our Toms and our Harriets can 
associate with?” Now, great disappoint- 
|ment will be generally avoided, by first defin- 
| ing exactly to yourself what ware it is you 
| want, before going to market; and then by 
| ascertaining what special wares are offered 
by certain markets. No market will offer 
all wares for sale. Where other men find 
| their affair, you, perhaps, may not find yours; 
and vice versi. If you are in quest of an 
Eton, a Harrow, or a Rugby, where your son 
may form friendships witharistocratic youths; 
if you are in hopes that fagging obediently 
may lead toa seat even in a reformed Parlia- 
ment, and that boating may introduce toa 
government clerkship—don’t come here. If 
you require a school of extremest selectness, 
where a strictly limited number of young 
ladies, or young gentlemen, the sons and 
daughters of noblemen and gentlemen only, 
are received, with a warrant for the abso- 
lute exclusion of all pupils of low connec- 
tions, or in any way connected with trade 
and shopkeeping—don’t come here. If you 
are looking out for a forcing-school, where 
childrens’ heads, hands, and limbs, are 


throughout the department of the Pas-de-|crammed with knowledge and accomplish- 

| Calais. True it is, not half-a-dozen other ments on the high-pressure system, whether 
| bishops in France would have affixed their| there is room for them or not, never leav- 
| signature and their sign of the cross to such |ing the attention free to wander and select 
a persecuting document ; but the point which | subjects of its own, not even during walks 
concerned us, by concerning Our Boys and|and meal-times—don’t hope to find here 
Girls, is that Monseigneur Parisis’s see isthe | what you seek, If you insist on your son’s 
one wherein almost all the mixed schools | becoming a double first-class man at Oxford, 

| receiving English children are situate. Had|or a Smith’s prize-man and a Chancellor’s 
he been Bishop of Toulon or Strasbourg, his | medallist at Cambridge—don’t send him for 
peculiarities would have been comparatively | his preliminary education to swell the ranks 
of but little consequence. | of our boys. If you wish your daughter’s 
All religious sects in France are allowed | training to include a carriage’s stopping-the- 

the free enjoyment of their opinions. Con-| way at the door of the boarding-school, three 
sequently, the Mayor of Boulogne, urged by times a-week, with the attendance of a mis- 
the British Consul, who was urged by the tress of deportment to teach the young lady 
parents and guardians of heretical children, how to get into the said carriage, how to sit 
applied to the government ; andthe Minister | or repose there, and how to get out again— 
of Public Instruction issued a dignified and | send your aspirant after chariot graces else- 
temperate circular, in which he assured| where, not here. Our girls have occasional 
French residents generally, that inmates of | treats to the sea-side or to the woods, in an 
schools need be under no apprehension that | omnibus or in the carrioles of the country, 
interference would be permitted with their|and they ride to and fro merrily enough ; 
freedom of conscience or worship. On this, but, they are not brought up exactly like 
the bishop drew in his horns, and composed ladies born to their carriage-and-four as a 
a second letter, in which he made a nice dis- matter of course. It all depends upon what 
tinction between the schoolmasters’ simply you want; different people look upon the 
and passively allowing their pupils to go to same things in such a strangely different 
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light. The report of an occasional blacking 
of their own shoes by Our Boys, and of the 
setting the dinner-table in turn by Our Girls, 
would make some mothers faint at the 
horridly vulgar idea: while others would 
calmly receive the news with a smile or even 
with a nod of approbation. 

But, if you prefer your boy to have two 
tongues in his head, instead of one; if you 
desire to qualify him for the office, the shop, 
the warehouse, the road, Continental as well 
as British ; if you are pent up in London, 
Leeds, or Manchester, and wish your young- 
ster to breathe fresh air, although you your-_ 
self are compelled to breathe foul ; while you 
are assured that their mental education makes | 
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accomplishments—dancing, fencing, German, 


Italian, music, &e. And then, three days a 
week there is time for walks and exercise 
after the five o’clock schooling is done. The 
long summer evenings afford excellent oppor- 
tunities for free and healthful rambles across 
the fields and meadows —sometimes for 
bathing. Thursday is often a half-holiday, 
and Saturday always a whole holiday. In 
fine weather, our boys often start after 
breakfast, taking their dinners with them, to 
spend the whole day in sylvan sport, accom- 
panied by one or two of the professors. A 
common rendezvous is frequently the column 
in our forest, which marks the spot where 
Blanchard and Jeffery’s balloon fell after 


some little way at the same time that their! crossing the Channel. And the forest is not 
bodily education is furthered, not only by | like a London park, with blackened trees in 
sufficient food, but by out-door exercise, which | rows, with a sooty, gas-laden atmosphere, 
they cannot have at home—in that case, you | and with a prohibition to leave the gravel- 
may at least come and look whether further| walk or walk on the grass, but an inter- 
details correspond with your list of desiderata,!minable wood, where thousands of acres of 
and may inquire within with some slight | oak and beech are cut down, let to grow, and 
chance of being suited. “See with your own | cropped, with the same regularity as a Nor- 


eyes, and judge for yourselves,” is the best 
advice that can be given to parents. They 
cannot then complain of having heen deceived 
by false recommendations. A few hours’ 
journey by sea and land is not a heavy price 
to pay for the assurance of a child’s well- 
being. 

As a general rule, and it is impossible that 
even my details should be otherwise than 
general, Our Boys and Girls are well and 
plentifully fed, and kindly treated. 

“ You dare not pinch your boys for food,” 
I said to a master, “even if you were inclined 
to do so.” 

“Certainly, I dare not,” he replied ; “ it 
would ruin me in a month.” 

One point here is, that you get a French 
education. combined with an English one. 
Elsewhere, in towns of greater educational 

retensions—in St. Omer, Lille, Douai, or 

aris—you have a good French education 
only, with English lessons certainly, if you 
like. Our boys get up at six in the morning 
all the year round; they go to bed at eight 
in winter, and at nine in summer. They 
breakfast at eight, dine at twelve, have a | 
slice of bread if they like at five, and sup at 
seven. Their beverage at breakfast is milk | 
(and our milk is different to what you get in| 
London), or sometimes coffee ; at dinner, | 
water, or wine-and-water ; at supper, milk. 
As hours of study; from half-past six to 
eight, may be devoted to arithmetic and 
mathematics generally; from nine till a 


folk farm. In the forest, our boys learn the 
aspect of a real bird’s nest ; how to take the 
slow-worm alive, and how to kill the adder; 
in what thicket to capture the dormouse ; 
where the woodruff springs, and the violet 
scents the air—because certain forest-violets 
are scentless, As for nuts, our boys won't 
let us have any nuts, but gather them before 
the kernels have filled their shells. To get 
nuts in the forest, you must extend your 
search beyond the length of our young gentle- 
men’s tether. I must cut short the mention 
of our boys’ whole holiday in the paradisaical 
woods, for fear of causing town-pent children 
to pine. 

After his return to England, the schoolboy 
(no longer) writes to his former master, some 
such letter as this, which is genuine : 


Dear sir,—You will no doubt be very happy to 
hear that I have succeeded in obtaining a very good 
situation in 2 merchant's eounting-house in this town. 
I cannot sufficiently thank you for the kindness I 
experienced whilst under your care. It has proved 
most useful to me; for I am fully convinced that, 
but for my knowledge of the French language, I 
should not be at present in nearly so good a position 
as I am, and that knowledge I attribute mainly 
to the instructions I received from you, though I flatter 
myself that I learnt a great deal by attention to my 
studies, both French and German, 

Yours very truly, 
Tuomas Brank, 


For further particulars respecting Our Boys 


quarter to twelve, to French ; and from two| and Girls, apply, not to me, who am merely 
till five, to French and English. After supper,|a looker-on without any interest in the 
there is study in the evening, as a prepara-| matter—a chiel who takes notes and prints 
tion for the lessons of the morrow. Three! them, and simply a lover of truth and fair 
times a week, the hours of recreation are! play—but to some of the worthy inhabitants 
employed by such pupils as learn extra of Guines, Pas-de-Calais, France. 
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